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How To Fail Without Really ‘Trying 


HEN you've been hit in the ego with rejection JR 

after rejection—and if your reflexes are normal —, 4 2 
—you’ll be bound to bend a little under the strain. 
Even men of steel and women with whims of iron will 
show signs of depression after an avalanche of printed 
“sorry” slips from editors. In such circumstances a 
writer likes to fortify his morale with some comforting 
philosophy. And no adages are more palatable to a 
man with the fresh taste of failure in his mouth than: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again” and 
“Practice makes perfect.” 





The only trouble with these old “saws” is that they 
don’t cut. If at first you don’t succeed—stop trying 
and start checking up on why you’re missing the target. 
And if practice is making you perfect and you still 
don’t sell, then practice is merely perfecting your 
techniques of failure. You need help. 

Today, you can get help over such crises in all shapes and sizes. You may get 
it via correspondence courses. Or a local high school may offer evening classes 
in creative writing. Or you may live in the apartment above an established writer 
you can hound for advice. But sooner or later you certainly will want to get the 
help of someone actually engaged in the day-by-day business of selling manuscripts. 
A literary agent, that is. One who does not give you off-the-cuff generalizations 
that fit somebody else’s manuscript but not your own. One who carries through 
with submissions and sales and all possible representation of your property, as 
soon as it’s in salable shape. 


Because I’ve been a writer, editor and publisher as well as an agent, I can 
handle your writing problems from many angles. This practical trade experience 
can be a great boon to our writers. How boonful? Look at our typical sales of 
recent books: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN, ACE 
BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, THE STACKPOLE COMPANY, DODD-MEAD, ARCADIA 
HOUSE, A. A. WYN, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, 
CONDE NAST, THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOK CLUB, plus an International Christian 
Fiction Award. 


Our magazine sales are made to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, 
juvenile, travel, religious, technical and other periodicals. 











So if you are stuck with discouraging results, it may pay you to contact me. 
With our affiliates in London, Paris, Melmourne and Hollywood, we can service 
any need. 

Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees 
cover all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever your work is 
ready to sell. Professional writers: Write in detail for handling on straight com- 
mission basis. 


LAMBERT WILSON, Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






































Good for novel 
after novel after novel... 


the rugged, low-priced PACEMAKER! 


Herre’s a real writer’s typewriter, the 
rugged Smith-Corona Pacemaker— 
good for a lifetime of hard use. The 
Pacemaker gives you big machine 
results at a low, low price, gives you 
features like Quickset Margins for 
flick-of-the-finger type positioning; 
finger-tip shaped keys for faster typ- 
ing, fewer errors; accurate Half Spac- 


SMITH-CORONA 


ing—simplest method of error-control. 
See the Pacemaker in person at your 
Smith-Corona dealer’s. 









Smith-Corona, Inc. 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. ¥. 
Sounds greatl Tell me more about the 
Pacemaker and where | can see itl 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Think It Over, Uncle Sam! 


PRIL 15 HAS GONE, and has again taken 
A with it an unfair share of the writer’s 
income. Now, while you are stil] bruised, 
is the time to do something about the in- 
come tax structure that gives a break to 
the oil man, but breaks the writer. You 
should do something to get yourself at least 
as fair a deal as the Texas oil man who can 
claim 2712 “depletion” allowance. As 
John Fischer, HARPER’s editor (and a free- 
lance writer) points out in his April edi- 
torial, writers and artists, too, deplete: “Un- 
til you see a novelist who has just finished 
a book, you don’t know what a depleted 
man looks like.” 

As editor Fischer suggests, civilizations 
have existed without oil—“Greece managed 
fine without a drop of it,” but writers are 
essential to any civilization. 

We question the wisdom of a tax law 
that makes special allowances to those who 
can add to the material wealth of the coun- 
try, such as oil men, inventors, farmers, yet 
discriminates against artists and writers, 
whose cultural contributions are just as im- 
portant. A writer’s good years are few. If 
he is an article writer, somewhere in his 
fifties he is likely to have to slow down on 
his travel, and the number of articles he can 
produce in a given month will decrease along 
with his waning energies. But there has been 
no depletion allowance to set against his later 
years. 

The discrimination against writers does 
not end with the 27% depreciation write- 
off. Any money that a writer makes from 
his writing is subject to the regular scaled 
income tax, which on $100,000 net in- 
come (movie rights to a novel, say) can 
climb to 67%. Yet an inventor can write 
off the $100,000 sale of a patent as a “cap- 
ital gain” and have it taxed at a maximum 
9 


_ 


were 

of 25% under the law. That’s a difference 
of making $33,000 or $75,000. Is there a 
$42,000 difference between writers and in- 
ventors? (The law, reasoning perhaps that 
a dead writer is equal to a live inventor, 
does allow the 25% capital gains clause to 
the writer’s estate. ) 

Another burden on writers that could b 
removed is the requirement of reporting in- 
come in one single year from a work that 
took perhaps five years to create. Spreading 
the income over a period of years equal to 
that taken up by the production without the 
current limiting requirements would be 
more fair, and add stability to his purchas- 
ing power. The Western Writers of America, 
6208 East Pima, Tucson, Arizona, have made 
a concrete proposal for a tax-spread clause as 
follows: 

“That for a writer a base be established 
each year, being an average of an individual's 
writing income for the preceding five years: 
that all income over this average be defer- 
rable ; that no top limit be placed on deferra- 
ble income; that it be withdrawable at any 
time; that details of deferment-be set up by 
the Treasury to assure payment of tax on 
withdrawal.” 

As mentioned before in our pages, th 
Constitution tried to protect both inventors 
and authors in the matter of property rights. 
It is time that the tax laws recognized the 
value and the equality of writers and other 
artists. 

And now we come to what you can do 
You can write to your Congressman and 
Russell C. Harrington, the Commissione! 
of Internal Revenue. We can’t emphasize 
this too much. Sit down and write at least 
a post card. Do it now—don’t wait fo! 
your neighbor to do it for you. Remember, 
nobody fights for writers but writers. (M.B.) 





WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. - « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-ficion, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. . 

. You work with active writers and editors. 

. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 

Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 

or you on a professional (10%) basis by a 


nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 








FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great Book On Writing 
That Took 25 Years To Produce 


This book was written by the interna- 
tionally known literary agent who directs 
the work in NYS. Practically every business 
day for the past 25 years this man has talked 
to editors and publishers, counselled profes- 
sionals, and helped beginners. In 25 years 
he has answered over 100,000 questions put 
to him by writers. 


You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
many people do you know who have experi- 
ence even remotely approaching his? And 
yet, as an NYS student, and only as an NYS 
student, can you obtain the distillation of 
this 25 years of vastly varied experienced in 
a brilliant new book running to over 150,000 
words, and covering anything you'll ever 
need to know for your own writing career. 
25 years as an active agent, publisher, editor, 
writer and teacher! And all this experience, 
in one generous oversized book—yours Free 
as an NYS student. 











1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 
Evening Post (when the 
author was only half through 
the work). 

. Over 700 sales to leading 
— including —— 
politan (we started selling : si 
for her before she was fin- | of much value to 
ished with the course). aoa ts ven ae 
Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | ¢pt, any cblza: 
Evening Post, two books — |] >y this long es- 
and a major book club 
choice —all for one NYS 


Valuable 
Instruction 
Book Free 
The free booklet 


WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 


tablished and suc- 
graduate. 
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cessful course. 

Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

magazines and book publishers. 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 231 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 








(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 











WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 
T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier's) 


and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 


Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary 
Services,” which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Suwa GAMELIA W. UZZELL 











Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES }. 


because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 


send a postcard to 
MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 















Keep Pounding 
Dear Editor: 
It has been almost two years since I wrote 


to the Forum. In those two years I have been 
very busy. Sales have been good in the confes- 
sion and filler field, but best of all has been the 
wonderful reward of goodwill I have found 
among the other aspiring writers that have 
written me. Not only written me but came 
and talked their problems over with me. I have 
come to one conclusion that the thing most 
needed by aspiring writers is encouragement. 
They need someone to tell them, “You’re doing 
fine. Don’t get discouraged, keep driving at it.” 
In my desk I have six letters from people, to 
whom I have given only encouragement to keep 
writing. Each of those letters are reporting 
a first sale. 

I think the lack of encouragement and faith 
in the new writer from her own friends and 
family causes many to give up before they get 
their first check. When the checks begin to come, 
you are a top writer to all of them. But it is 
before the checks come, the lonely times, the 
discouraging times that you need someone to 
give you hope. So when a writer asks me what 
I think is the greatest thing a writer must have, 
I answer, “Faith enough in yourself. Even when 
you are down,. keep pounding, and you will 
win.” 

Mrs. VELMA CLOWARD 
P. O. Box 363 
Turlock, Calif. 


Should I Live Off My Wife? 
Dear Editor: 

I am a newspaper display-advertising sales- 
man, whose deadlines and _ customer-relations 
problems, plus copy writing and layout on strict 
schedules, find me carrying home a tension-7id- 
den mind and body. This does not aid me one- 
small-bit in my attempts to write short stories 
in my spare time, due to the fact that my spare 
time is very spare, and consequently filled with 
more tension which combats my best efforts. 

Problem: Should I quit my job and live on 
my wife’s salary, saying the heck with the credit- 
ors! (she’s a school Ma’m.) or should I get a 
part-time job? (Still more spare-time writing, 
but maybe less tension. ) 

Plea: Would someone who has solved this 
dilemma, write me some good (workable, that is, 
son!) solutions? Preferably with some income 
to help the poor old school Ma’m pay the bills. 
E. Mitton Hoyer 
22390 Starling Drive 
Los Altos, Calif. 








For the First Time . 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“IT cannot imagine a clearer and better 
gids to writing for the magazines than this 

‘orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u | something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers eve aspect of the 
writing game and—above ~ & points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily dow n 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 

‘This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and coe « +> pinning writers—but 
contains a great al of sound advice and 
suggestions for those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make 2 serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 


Above statements received October, 1956. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, 
will call. 


and no salesman 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 

Inquire now, and receive, ab- 
solutely free, a complete 


Books, Simon and Schu- 

ster and other top pub- 

lishing houses, and many guide to mannsertpt prepare 
: ) tion: Your Guide To A Pro- 

famous magazine writers fessional Script. No charge 

and best selling novelists. of ele nes tale tae 

For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 

son classes, the: Workshop offer! 

School’s rates were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 

















its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 


throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 











dents. All the features of the select personal course are 


contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 











by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 


magazine in the | country. 











The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique ‘and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and specially created correspondence series is priced 








amazingly low. 


ce | COUPON Saag ttteeeascereneey, 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS JU-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost_or obligation, > gl new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Scri 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 
City 
Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 


PLEASE PRINT 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








TELEVISION!! 


A WIDE OPEN FIELD FOR EVERY 
WRITER, NO MATTER HOW MUCH MA- 


TE 


RIAL 


NOT SOLD! 


YOU HAVE SOLD OR HAVE 


Thousands of scripts needed! Tele- 
vision is growing all over the world! 
We have even had calls from South 


America! 


Why not get in on the ground floor 
now? We predict in due time television 
will require the services of all of the 
trained writers in the country! 
But you must have training! TV writing is 
a specialized medium and cannot be “‘sand- 


wiched in” with other courses. 


Our university endorsed home study course 


was written by 


ERIC HEATH 


(Nationally known authority in TV writing 
and author of Prentice-Hall publication, 


‘Writing for Television,” 


a textbook used 


by schools, colleges and universities) 

Low tuition! ... Affiliated sales agenvies to 
help you market your scripts! ... Free 
consultation service . .. Strictly personal 


tra 


ining! 


You may be able to write for 
audiences of millions and make 
top money in the easiest form 
of writing once you learn the 


fundamentals. 


{Our home study course is in use by the largest 
correspondence school in London, England.) 








HEATH STUDIOS 
2040 Rodney Drive 
Hollywood 27, California 


Please mail complete information to 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 











Techniques For TV 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you very much for publishing my letter 
in your March issue. 

If anyone should need proof that your maga- 
zine is well read, they can come to me. 

Writers from all over the country, Canada, 
and Mexico have swamped me with material. | 
am sorry to say that so far, out of one hundred 
scripts that I read, only one was found salable 

I feel, that new writers do not bother 
study TV technique and those who have studied 
the technique, have completely ignored the 
gredients of drama. A TV writer must be wel! 
versed in both. 

Many of the writers have not kept up with 
the market for TV scripts. They have deluged 
me with live half-hour scripts and there ar 
No Live Half Hours on the national netwo: 
in this country. Perhaps I should have men- 
tioned that in my last letter. Currently, the 
need is for fine One-Hour Live scripts, melo- 
dramas with a shocker. Fantasy, comedy, c 
tume plays and period pieces are not accepted 
from newcomers. Of course, the networks will 
do the above types but only when written 
an established name. 

I have also been snowed under with letters 
asking for advice. I cannot undertake to gi\ 
guidance by mail. When I find a script that wil! 
sell but needs revising, I shall certainly be happ 
to give free advice on what to do. 

One bit of advice I should like to give aspir- 
ing writers for TV. The script should not hav 
every shot let the director plan his own 
shots. Just let the script carry directions as 
fades, dissolves, supers, and to tell an actor wher 
to leave stage and when to enter. 


I am still looking for second-rights half-hou: 
radio scripts that were done on “Suspense, Th: 
Whistler, Molle Mystery, Murder at Midnight, 
etc. 

RonALD DAwson 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





LD 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


can help you. Comprehensive sales and editoria 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
ial aid for unestablished writers. 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned 
how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck—it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazrd 
method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story. knowledge and editorial contacts. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and exper- 
ience in the book field, my charge for detailed and exhaustive criticism of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $50. No further charge for resubmission. 


SELLING WRITERS: I will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American 


and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My 


charges are $1 per thousand words with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full 
hour show. $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your 
script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular 
script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so 
that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT IF You WISH: Only a large and responsible agency which doesn’t de- 


pend upon reading fees for its primary income can afford to allow you to charge it. Ask for details. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











e A TOP FREE LANCE TELLS... 


How to 
write and seli 
non = fiction 


Hat Bortanp—the author of more than 
350 articles in leading American maga- 
zines—gives an expert's advice on non- 
fiction writing as a satisfying career. This 
helpful book shows you how to develop 
ideas, how to decide on a story form, how 
to conduct research, hold interviews, build 
your own writing style, deal with agents, 
market finished material, etc. 


“I recommend the book highly to 
writers of non-fiction — indeed to 
writers in any field.’—Robert L. 
Duffus, The New York Times Edi- 
torial Board. 


“ 


. .- best of its kind I’ve ever seen.” 


—Burt MacBride, The Reader’s Digest 


“Should be read by every journalism 
student or newspaperman who toys 
with the idea of writing for maga- 
zines.’—Volta Torrey, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


At bookstores $3.50 
|____ THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, New York (0____ 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$! per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 








Foreign Blacklist 
There is, and high time, a determined effort 

under way to compile as complete a list as pos- 
sible of foreign publishers who contract for the 
work of American writers but fail to pay off. If 
any of your readers have had trouble in collect- 
ing from foreign publishers, I’ll be grateful if 
they'll send me the details. 

Jim KJELGAARD 

1238 West Palo Verde Dr. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


¢ Jim Kjelgaard is a noted writer of children’s 
books and Westerns. He is doing this work on 
behalf of Western writers of America.—Ed. 


Correspondents Wanted 


Dear Editor: 

As the new Managing Director of this organ- 
ization, I would like to point out that there will 
be no change in NATIONWIDE’s policies. 

We need photographer-reporters in the follow- 
ing cities: 

St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Richmond, Buffalo, Little Rock, Memphis, 
Columbus, Ga., Terre Haute, Cedar Rapids, 
Wichita, Helena. 

Most work is on an assignment basis, and w: 
ask for little speculative writing. Pay for assign- 
ments is good. All applications for these and 
other cities should be addressed to me. 

Jerry STEINMAN 
NATIONWIDE TRADE News 
11 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N.Y. 


Dinner For Cartoonists 
Dear Editor: 

Cartoonists—Gagmen—Los Angeles vicinity 
interested in ‘attending monthly dinner meetings 
—send your name and address to Al Isler, PO 
Box 386, Santa Ana, California, and your name 
will be added to our mailing list. 


ALFRED W. IsSLER 
PO Box 386 
Santa Ana, California 
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& Take the leap NOW to WRITING SUCCESS! We CAN and WILL 
help you sell your writing to any publisher or producer in the 
E United States AND abroad! Write today for FREE INFORMATION 
about our NEW program pin-pointed to fit YOUR personal writ- 
ing needs. Tell us whether you are a professional, semi-profes- 
L sional or amateur. But HURRY—your career is waiting! 
! 


internationale, 
8820-K SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 


WRITE 
RIGHT 
NOW! 
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Out of the BOQs 


Dear Editor: 

What kind of a writer is this Don Munson who 
advises would-be travelling free-lancers to stay 
away from the local scenes in Europe? (March 
WD) If he hangs his elbows on the bars of the 
local Bogs and eats his meals in the nearest offi- 
cer’s mess, what kind of junk can he transmit 
back to his sponsoring media? I know. . . ex- 
actly the same information one hears in the local 
sog bars and messes stateside. Why come to 
Europe for that? 

Stay away from Paris and Madrid? What kind 
of character can such a writer have? He may be 
a writer, but he’s certainly not a true vagabond 
type as he would lead his readers to believe. As 
long as his tastes run to Bogs and officer’s status, 
it’s no wonder Paris and Madrid left him bank- 
rupt . . . but stay away from Paris? Utterly ri- 
diculous! That is like telling a high school hope- 
ful he shouldn’t bother to study English grammar. 

Writers like that can return to America with 
an attitude of “I know because I’ve been there” 
and fill their media with distorted opinions, 
creating ignorant misconceptions of life in Eu- 
rope. 

In the meantime, I’ll continue trying to be as 
successful as Mr. Don Munson seems to be, but 
it must be in my own way. Your magazine, 
meanwhile, continues to be my source of inspira- 
tion. 

FRANK Kipp 

Embassy of The United States 
of America 

Office of The Naval Attache 
Paris 


Writer’s Conference 


Dear Editor: 

The Tenth Annual Cleveland Writers’ Con- 
ference will be held at Higbee’s Department 
Store in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 27-29. 

Speakers include Bill Bolger, Mae Winkler 
Goodman, Mrs. Carmen R. Waid, Frank Pringle; 
Mary Kennedy, Sharon Ross Kumin, Ivan Jontez, 
Mrs. Thomas Alma Gray, Clara Ford, Katherine 
Gibson Wicks, Rube Polen, Ted O’Meara, Leonard 
Turner, and others in fiction, non-fiction, tele- 
vision and Juvenile fields. 

$150 in cash prizes will be awarded winning 
manuscripts in fiction and non-fiction categories. 

As this year’s added feature, all writers who 
register for the sessions are invited to bring along 
a friend as our guest. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the conference, may be ob- 
tained from Irv. Leiberman, program chairman, 
565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Down Under Writers Coming Up 
Dear Editor: 

Workshops, vital feature of U.S. literary life, 
have at last arrived Down Under. Enterprising 


THANKS N.ILA. 
FOR WRITING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


‘One day while looking through a 
magazine I saw an N.I.A. ad and 
decided to enroll. I have sold a 
question ones answer to a ‘‘Quiz-Em’’ 
column. I also had a feature pub- 
lished with a byline in a newspaper. 
Thanks to N.I.A. for my writing 
success." — Mrs. Norma Sullivan, 
Marlette, Mich. 


Why Can't You Write? 


° ° 
It's much simpler than you think! 
O MANY people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writing in them 

S simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 

with genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, homemaking, world 
affairs, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by een the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. % aper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 6NY 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York} a 
proved Member National Home Study Council.) 
Pee eww ewe eee wee ewe eee eee eee eee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and : rther 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, June. 


Mrs, 
Miss 
Mr. 


Address 
City Zone State 


(All correspondence oo aa 
No salesman wil 7-H-597 4 
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Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Across the Desk—Think It Over, Uncle Sam! 
Forum 


Bards Behind Bars, Mel Carlson 


The story of the writers of Jackson Prison 


Branding the Western, S. Omar Barker 


The new look in the Western story 
Western Markets 


Articles From Research, James Cerruti 
He digs for gold in the library 


Reference Books for Writers 
Afternoon of a Part-Time Writer, Brooks Noel 


Photojournalism, Carl Bakal 
Interview with Arthur Rothstein, of Look 


Photo Markets 
Just Paging, Joseph Alvarez 
New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 


Writers Market 
Report frem Philadelphia, Part I 


New Magazines—More Markets for You 
Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
Radio & TV, Gene Plotnick 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 


thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. 


Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read ‘without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 


(Publishers since 1920) 


131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





Australian writers Gordon Pittaway and Ray 
Davie took courage in both hands back in 1954 
and launched the first Australian Writers’ Work- 
shop. Its instant success prompted further efforts 
and now five have been conducted in both Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. 

The last was held in Sydney during September, 
1956 and included roundtable conferences on 
short story and radio script technique during 
mornings, and creative work with help from 
the tutors in the afternoons. One evening was 
devoted to a radio literary quiz. On another, 
the Workshop’s 30 writers visited a radio theatre, 
saw a play recorded and learned plenty on 
script technique. A further evening went into 
a one-act play reading by a local drama group. 

A summer Writer’s Camp is now envisaged as 
a further step and, with this in view, all in- 
terested are keen to hear from experienced U. S. 
writers as to correct set-up and procedure. 

So now, you keen writers, how about tapping 
out a line or two on the know-how of summer 
camps for the benefit of up and coming writers 
Down Under? And, incidently, something about 
the American writing scene will also be welcome. 

Lauri SARDONE 
Box 831, GPO 
Sydney, Australia 


Open Letter On Postal Rates 


Dear Editor: 


The members of the organization which I 
represent are quite concerned over impending 
legislation dealing with increasing postal rates. 

A raise in the postal rates will have a vital ef- 
fect upon the livelihood of all writers and pub- 
lishers. We have no quarrel with Post Office em- 
ployees, whom we know are underpaid and de- 
serving of a raise in their pay scale. But it strikes 
us that to make that raise contingent upon an in- 
crease in postal rates is merely placing an extra 
burden on one already-distressed class of small 
businessmen (which is what the free-lance author 
is in a sense) in order to relieve the distress of a 
group of government employees. 

We have tried for years, without success, to get 
some relief from income-tax laws which are quite 
discriminatory and unfair to authors who write 
for a living. Yet we are paying this income tax 
in order to provide subsidies for any number of 
special groups. 

If such subsidies are to be continued, it is un- 
reasonable of us to ask that the modest subsidy to 
the Post Office Department and to those of us 
who use the mails in supplying the nation with 
its reading material also be continued, and, if 
necessary, be somewhat increased ? 

Bitt Gutick, President 
Western Writers of 
America, Inc. 

Route 3 

Walla Walla, 
Washington 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000 from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars from Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 


The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop 
for Writer’s and prepare for tomorrow’s suc- 
cess. One sale even to a secondary market can 
pay for your course and start you on your 
way as a writer. 

CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can 
tell you not only what’s wrong, but what to 
do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand 
words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 
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"Senorita Satan" 
by Ben Smith 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE i your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 


why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 


output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 


request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








From inside these walls might well come 


another O. Henry 


MAGINE YOURSELF WALKING down a ce- 

ment catwalk, along a line of steel- 
barred cells under the oppressive shadow of 
35-foot stone walls. You stop for a moment 
and listen to the muted sounds of life with- 
in the confines of the world’s largest walled 
prison. Suddenly, against a background of 
clacking typewriters, you hear a voice on 
the gallery above you, “Hey, Lew, how do 
you spell idiosyncrasy?”’ And another voice 
from below, “Say, Punchy, send me down 
your Thesaurus; man, have I got some re- 
writin’ to do!” 

Unexpected perhaps, but that’s just about 
what you'd hear if you were to walk through 
the Southern Michigan Prison at Jackson. 
I know . . . I live here. 

Once called, “. . . the writin’est prison 
in the country,” smpP has turned out a great 
many selling writers since Corrections Com- 
missioner Earnest C. Brooks instituted the 
new writing program in July of 1951. Be- 
fore that time, typewriters were allowed in 
the prison by special permission only, and 
free-lance writers were rather restricted. 

Writing in prison is certainly not any 
easier than writing outside, but I will say 
there is more incentive . . . and more time! 
(the judge has seen to that). Also, of 
course, writing offers escape (the kind you 
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Bards Behind Bars  y macazson 


can get away with) and if you are good— 
an income. Last year, more than $12,000 
in publishers’ checks were posted to the 
accounts of 100 inmate writers. But all 
that’s written, does not sell and out of the 
100 men who received checks, only 38 sold 
regularly and more than 900 tried and 
failed. 


Round The World By Questionnaire 


The hardest part is getting your material. 
You can hardly expect a week-end pass to 
run down to Las Vegas or New Orleans for 
a story on roulette wheels or the Mardi 
Gras. So you depend on the prison library 
and whatever information you can scout up 
via the mails. There’s one venerable writ- 
er, a lifer who hasn’t been out since the era 
of flappers and bathtub gin, who sells regu- 
larly to travel markets! How does he do it? 
Not with a week-end pass but by an elabo- 
rate system of questionnaires and an occa- 
sional publicity handout. It’s a rough way 
to write travel pieces, but he has been do- 
ing it for ten years, and he really lives his 
stories and he has fun! 

The writer who sent a questionnaire to 
a trailer company didn’t have so much 
fun when a company representative pulled 
up to the prison with a 45-foot, all alumi- 
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num, super deluxe house trailer and wanted 
to know where his potential customer was. 
In fact, that young man was quite upset. 
“Think what would have happened,” he 
stammered, “if I had written to a railroad 
company!” 

Of course, there is plenty of material 
right in our own backyard. Articles and 
even picture stories have gone out on the 
prison laundry and print shop (trade jour- 
nals), the group therapy program and Red 
Cross blood drives (general magazines) and 
one imaginative author even wrote a little 
piece on prison pets. His light and tender 
story of the canaries, the mice, and even 
the pet cockroaches, had so much appeal 
that it brought an $800 check from READER’S 
DIGEST. 

The greatest source of story material lies 
in the past lives of the very men who are 
trying to write them. The next time you 
pick up a man’s magazine, look at the true 
crime piece a little closer, you might recog- 
nize the name of an smp alumnus. 


One Arm Is Enough 


Let’s walk down this narrow catwalk and 
meet the man who’s been labeled the “Dean 
of smp Writers,” Stephen Schmiedl. You can 
usually find him sitting behind a scarred 
and battered desk with a green eyeshade 
pulled low on his forehead, assailing the 
dignity of an aged Underwood. What al- 
ways surprises people about this guy is how 
he can type so fast with only one arm! (he 
lost his right arm as a kid). But Steve— 
who writes under the name of Lew York— 
can bat out 40 to 50 words a minute and 
averages 13 to 14 checks a month. He’s been 
published in CORONET, PAGEANT, LOOK, 
LIBERTY, WOMAN’S DAY, COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, and SEVENTEEN, and has sold to more 
than 250 markets. 


Where does he get his material? Steve 
subscribes to small newspapers from towns 
14 


most people never heard of. Combine those 
newspaper leads with an appetite for writ- 
ing letters, the connections made in 25 years 
of freelancing (he’s been behind bars for 
30 years, and last Christmas he received 
more than 50 cards from editors and jour- 
nalists) and a writer’s imagination, and you 
have the raw material for the many humor- 
ous fillers, anecdotes, and full-length arti- 
cles he’s written. 


During Steve’s many years of confine- 
ment, he has kept track of the little quips 
and jokes—and some poignant anecdotes 
about the men behind prison walls. Hi 
lifelong ambition was to have these mem- 
oirs published in book form someday, a 
sort of “Life In These United States” about 
penitentiaries. The book, BIGHOUSE BANTER, 
was finally published a few years ago and 
though it never made the best seller list, o1 
Book of the Month Club, it brought in a 
little money and a lot of satisfaction for 
a guy who poured almost two-thirds of his 
life into it. 


Famous Pen Name 


It was the “Prince” who started Steve 
on his writing career. The Prince—known 
to you as O. Henry and to his fellow in- 
mates as William Sydney Porter No. 30666 
—spent three years in the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary. He was sentenced for embezzling 
funds from the bank at which he was em- 
ployed. It was the biggest break of his 
life. For a man who had tried and failed 
as a newspaper reporter, it is doubtful that 
he would have begun writing if he had 
not been sent to prison. The master of the 
short story is well remembered by the old- 
timers who knew him at Ohio Pen. O 
Henry worked in the pharmacy of the prison 
hospital and in off-duty hours you couid 
find him in his cell, scribbling away in the 
dim light of a 40-watt bulb. He covered 
ream upon ream of blue-lined buff paper in 
his crabbed handwriting with the tooth- 
marked stub of a heavy yellow pencil. 

A few years later, Stephen Schmied] oc- 
cupied that same cell in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary and was inspired by the man who 
had lived and worked there. 





Prisons have changed since the days of 
O. Henry, and creative writing is now 
recognized as a tool of rehabilitation. The 
Southern Michigan Prison has an ideal pro- 
gram. All outgoing manuscripts are read 
and checked over by an inmate manuscript 
committee. The only restrictions are those 
of good taste and anything of a doubtful 
nature is referred to Gordon Fuller, a 
civilian employee and Director of Indi- 
vidual Treatment. 

You mignt wonder at the policy of allow- 
ing inmates to censor their own manu- 
scripts, but the idea is sound. Who would 
make better censors than the people it 
would hurt most if writing privileges were 
taken away? In more than five years since 
the committee was formed, there has never 
been a violation of the rules. The four 
writers who make up the committee handle 
around 1,000 manuscripts a month. Selling 
writers themselves, they offer advice ‘to the 
novice and tips to the pros. Two of the 
boys on the committee have teamed up 
under the name of Dale Morey. 

One of the partners, Bill Morey, 
man serving life for murder (see “Why 
Did They Kill?”, sar. EvE post, June- 
July, °52), has co-authored over 100 chil- 
dren’s stories since joining forces with Bob 
Dale. Bob began his “writing career,” 
forging checks, before coming to prison. 


a young 


The spirit of these two is something to 
behold. Coming up with little gems of 
juvenile fiction is no small task in the gray 
and tense symphony of prison life and for 
Bill Morey, a future in a caged world seem 
to offer little incentive to write. 

But you would never know it to hear 
him talk. You get a feeling of anticipation 
as you listen to Bill discuss his future and 
then Bob Dale takes over, and there is an 
undercurrent of excitement in his con- 
versation. 


Miracle Of The Mind 


You forget the bars that surround you 
and the gray walls whose shadow is cast 
onto your every waking moment, and sud- 
denly you understand how they can write 
the joyful tales for children and rollicking 


essays for grownups that have hit publica- 
tions like ESCAPADE, LION, and RASCAL. 

Their latest literary triumph—a_hard- 
cover juvenile entitled TIMOTHY, THE TIMID 
TIGER—should be out this summer. The 
boys are doing their own illustrations and 
since their agent is still negotiating with 
two publishers, they hesitate to set a defi- 
nite publication date. I asked Bill why they 
had started with juveniles and he replied 
that, “Bob and I figured the juvenile mar- 
ket would be easier to hit and by the time 
we found out differently, we were selling!” 

Bill Morey’s first love is science fiction 
and his first sale was an sf short to Nebula. 
Bob Dale, looking very Steve Allenish be- 
hind horn-rimmed glasses, says, “I want to 
keep on writing and if I’m lucky enough 
to make a parole (he sees the Parole Board 
in April), I’m going to try and land a job 
on a small newspaper or maybe as staff 
writer for a trade journal or a small maga- 
zine when I get back to Flint.” Lucky or 
not, both these guys have found something 

. with the aid of a typewriter, an idea 
and a friendship. 

SMP contains every kind of writer imagin- 
able. There’s the distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman who sold regularly to hotel and 
chain-store publications his shorts on con- 
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games and the tactics of gyp artists. His 
vocation? You guessed it, con man. In 
fact, he is out right now gathering material 
for his next series of articles. 

Or take the inspiring story of the Russian 
refugee who entered this prison in 1929, 
a man who could neither speak nor under- 
stand English. He left here four years ago, 
an accomplished and self-supporting Amer- 
ican writer. I would tell you his name, but 
if you are a reader of family magazines and 
liked fiction, you just might recognize him. 

What, you ask, does it feel like to write 
in the colorless vacuum of the world’s 
largest walled prison? Picture the two- 
toned grayness of an 8x12 cubicle, barred 
at one end and furnished with a steel- 
framed bed, an upright steel locker, a fold- 
ing chair, the required plumbing facilities 
and perhaps a homemade desk, bookcase 
and lamp. Add a few pictures from home, 
a typewriter (if you are a writer), some 
personal effects and you have a better-than- 
average cell. There you sit and stare at 
the blank sheet of paper in your typewriter. 
You hear the low murmur of living sounds 
from the 500 cells around you, the clack 
of typewriters, and a few disjointed sen- 
tences, “. . . letter tonight. First one in a 
month.” “. . . with the Tigers new man- 
ager... .” That sheet of paper has para- 
lyzed your thoughts, your toes curl in frus- 
tration, and you want to lay down or go 
out on the yard. Anything to get away 
from it. And suddenly the gray wall dis- 
appears and the sounds of life recede from 
your consciousness; your mind is absorbed 
in a familiar scene, and then your fingers 
fly at your typewriter. You are writing. 

Me? I wanted to write as long as I can 
remember, but I was almost 18 before my 
hopes of studying journalism exploded with 
the window of a Detroit jewelry store. The 
aftermath of the w:id teen-age drinking 
party that led to my playing lookout while 
one of the youngsters heaved a brick 
through the window and grabbed a hand- 
ful of cheap trinkets, was a charge of bur- 
glary and a prison sentence with a 15-year 
maximum. Failure to conform to the rules 
of parole bounced me back here twice after 
that. 
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Not a history I’m proud of but one that 
shocked me awake a few years ago and 
started me on the path of my childhood 
ambition. I enrolled at the University of 
Michigan for a correspondence course in 
creative writing and before it was even 
completed I had received the first of many 
rejection slips from (of all places) EsQu:RE. 
During the next four years I tried (spo- 
radically) to sell THE PosT and COLLIER’s 
some fiction (a mistake). At 26 I’m still 
at it. 


I can’t tell you what it feels like to re- 
ceive that first check (never having re- 
ceived one), but I have lived through the 
suspense, and the let down, just like you 
maybe, a thousand times. Here, you listen 
for the rhythmic rattle of keys as the guard 
approaches your cell with the evening mail. 
Usually you recognize it by the size. But 
today it’s light, regular. It’s probably just 
a notice that your subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST is running out. 


You tear open the flap and then little 
bubbles start skittering up your spine as 
your eyes fasten onto that green check. You 
sink down on the bed and remember all 
the disappointments of rejected manuscripts 
and all the times you wanted to throw the 
typewriter through the bars. You think of 
how important this is to you, that now 
the time you’ve put in this place means 
something, that your four years of penance 
have suddenly turned into a new lease on 
life. For when you leave here next summer, 
you are going to keep on writing. 


A new idea flits teasingly through the 
corridors of your mind like a restless April 
breeze and you head for the typewriter. 
You can congratulate yourself later; after 
all, now you are a writer! 





When Mel sent us a query on this article, it 
sounded so professional, we were sure he had 
published, but he had made no sales then. The 
wonderful footnote to his first sale came in a 
letter from Mel to us—we quote: “I feel like 
Rocky Marciano when he won the world’s cham- 
pionship since receiving your check for my story. 
To make the pudding even sweeter, I received 
three more checks in rapid succession. None of 
them outstanding but they sure have built some 
morale.” 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST story titled 
A “Bad Company” won the Western 
Writers of America Spur Award for the 
best western short published in 1956. Al- 
though there is a moment’s threat of gun- 
play at the climactic point, the only actual 
shooting in this western is a pair of harmless 
bangs shot in the air by the sixteen-year-old 
lead character when feeling full of sprouts. 
When he offers to show his new gun to the 
leader of the “bad company” he has thrown 
in with, he says: 

“From here on, I’m skinnin? my own 
wolf. You see my new sixgun, Chug?” 

Harvey Kidder’s characterful illustration 
for the story showed Willie about to draw 


Branding 


the Western 


S. Omar Barker 


“Inner emotional conflict” is almost 
an editorial shibboleth, says this 
master of the Western story, 
but bang-bang still bulges 


big for the reader. 


his sixshooter, and under it was this cap- 
tion: 

“From I’m skinnin’ my own 
wolf,” said Willie, reaching for his gun. 

From the illustration and caption the 
prospective reader may be led to believe 
that a shooting is imminent in this scene, 
when actually none occurs. 

For “Trail Fever,” a post story later in- 
cluded in WWA’s 1956 anthology of best 
western shorts, the scene illustrated was 
one in which two trail hands are on the 
verge of dissolving their differences in gun- 
smoke, but are restrained by a third mem- 
ber of the crew. Again the prospect of a 
shooting scrape is emphasized. 


now on, 
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On another western THE post changed 
the author’s title from “Saddle Or Nothing” 
to “My Gun Talks For Me,” and on still 
another, from “Not Fit to Neighbor With” 
to “Don’t Pull That Knife!” 

I do not mention these instances to criti- 
cize the post editors. They are smart peo- 
ple who have been sucessfully pleasing mil- 
lions of story readers for quite a spell, and 
I believe they know what they are doing. 
These changes are made for a very good 
reason. 

I think the editors know from experience 
that nothing attracts the must-read-it atten- 
tion of readers of westerns like the prospect 
of mortal combat with deadly weapons. In 
short, gunsmoke or a dramatic threat of 
shooting, is still the most popular ingredient 
of western stories. 

Of 40 western novels that came to my 
desk during 1956, only 12 have the word 
“gun” in their titles; but firearms appear 
in the cover illustrations of 36 of them. Of 
35 short stories in four western magazines 
current at this writing, 22 are featured as 
gun-fighting yarns. Nine out of ten west- 
erns, fact or fiction, in ARGOSY, ADVENTURE, 
SAGA and other man-adventure magazines, 
are plotted on the drama of shooting show- 
downs. 


“T’ve took my last whippin’.” 


Bang-Bang And What Else? 


One must conclude that bang-bang still 
bulges big in the business of writing west- 
erns. But to assume that this is all a writer 
has to put into a western these days would 
be a fatal mistake. What else must go with 
gunsmoke to make a salable story? All I 
know is what I’ve learned the hard way, but 
in tossing my loop for editorial checks, here 
is one principle I try to observe: 

I try to give my characters natural hu- 
man feelings and emotions as the basis fo: 
their actions. My villains and heroes do 
not shoot at each other for mere pastime. It 
is true that in the Old West there were a 
few abnormal individuals who killed for 
nothing but a lust for bloodshed. Such 
characters have been used effectively as 
villains in many a western story—so many, 
in fact, that the straight killer theme is 
pretty shopworn. More authentic drama is 
supplied by antagonists who resort to gun- 
smoke from such natural emotions as hate, 
envy, revenge, greed, fear, or for self-de- 
fense. 

As for the hero, it is most important that 
he be motivated by emotions which the 
reader can accept as valid, reasonably re- 
spectable and usually admirable. There may 
have been a time when you could readily 
sell a western with a mechanical plot acted 
out by rootin’, tootin’ two-gun robots, but 
that time is no more. In today’s westerns 
people are people, even when they follow 
a pattern. Some of us have always been 
concerned with characterization, even in the 
heyday of the old western pulps. But never 
has it been considered so essential as it is 
today. 


And yet we must be careful not to sacri- 
fice red-blooded action to character analyses. 
A good western story is more like a ballad 
than a symphony. Plot and action play the 
tune; inner emotional conflicts furnish the 
chords that “make it listen good.” Some 
editors call this “making it gutsy.” 


Although “inner emotional conflict’ is 
almost a shibboleth in many editorial offices 
today, some of us old-timers do not go all the 
way with the idea that the only good west- 
erns are those in which a “mixed up” young 





hero ultimately “finds himself.” As Bennett 
Foster, whose SAT-EVE-posT ranchfolks sto- 
ries top the herd, recently remarked: 


“Sometimes you can write a pretty good 
story about the kind of man who never 
does get lost in the first place 
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Model For A Hero 


Actually, that is the kind of man the 
old-time cowboy usually was. Physically, 
geographically, morally, mentally, and emo- 
tionally, he had a pretty good idea where 
he was headed and how to get there, even 
if he had to swim rivers, parch in a desert, 
freeze in a blizzard, risk life and limb, work 
himself to death, or do some shooting to do 
it. That stalwart steadfastness is what made 
the cowboy the original hero of western stor- 
ies and keeps him, still today, however syn- 
thetically glamorized, the one universal folk- 
hero of American tradition. That he was 
a man on horseback also helped. The sad- 
dle has always been a suitable seat for heroes 
of song and story. 

Yet however stalwart, steadfast and dash- 
ing your “‘fictidious” cowboy may be, there’s 
no story unless he encounters difficulties and 
solves them in a dramatic manner. The 
point is that editors want some of those 
difficulties to be in the hero’s mind, so that 
he has to make decisions that reveal char- 
acter and keep the reader on his side. 

Since the yarns mentioned earlier in this 
piece happen to be my own, and I therefore 
know something about the problems in- 
volved in writing them, let’s examine that 
phase of one of them. 

In “Bad Company,” Willie, a sixteen- 
year-old orphan, irked by the stern disci- 
pline of rugged cowman Uncle Tate who 
wants to make a man of him, gets to run- 
ning wild with the Bonnadeen brothers and 
an older outlaw called Chugwater. When 
Uncle Tate starts to whip him for consort- 
ing with such rubbish, Willie declares him- 
self : 

“Tve took my last whippin’. I’m headin’ 
out for Wyoming with my friends—and 
you've lost you a cowhand!” 

“Whippin’ won’t do you no good if you 
don’t know you need it,” says Uncle Tate. 
He makes Willie take a horse and $50 and 
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The Author 


S. Omar Barker was log-cabin born in 1894 and 
ranch-raised so far back in the New Mexico 
Rockies that the only way to get farther was to 
crawl in a hollow log. Sometime U.S. Forest 
Ranger, Spanish teacher, news reporter, cougar 
hunter, rodeo publicity man, sergeant in the 
Model T World War, state legislator and sliphorn 
tooter in a cowboy band, but most-time writer, he 
has contributed cowboy stories and poems to 
practically every western magazine published in 
the past 30 years, plus many general-interest 
magazines, including the Saturday Evening Post. 
He also writes (and sells) some serious poetry and 
a lot of what he calls “idiot verse” not necessarily 
western. Highest rate he ever received was for a 
two-word rhyme (not counting title) for which 
the Sat-Eve-Post paid $7.50 a word. Lowest rate 
is a trade secret. He has published a collection of 
western animal short stories, “Born To Battle,” 
and four books of verse: “‘Winds of the Moun- 
tains,’ “Buckaroo Ballads,’ “Sunlight Through 
the Trees’ and “Songs of the Saddlemen.” Be- 
sides stories, articles and verse, he has written 
the Know Your West Quiz, over the byline 
“Rattlesnake Robert” in 352 consecutive issues 
of RANCH ROMANCES. 











lets him go. “And remember what I tell 

you: whatever trail you take from here on 

out, you’ve got to pick it yourself.” 
Two-Way Tug 

Here is conflicting emotion. Uncle Tate 
loves the boy, but will not coddle him. 

An old Spanish-American cowhand tries 
to persuade Willie not to leave. Failing, he 
gives the boy a fine new rope. “Buen cab- 
resto, vaquero honesto,” he says. “Good 
rope, honest cowboy.” 

Willie buys a sixshooter, makes swaggery 
rendezvous with the “bad company,” and 
the four start for Wyoming with a bunch of 
stolen horses. Willie is on his way toward 
becoming an outlaw. But the first morning 
on the trail they come onto a dozen of 
Uncle Tate’s best saddle horses off their 
proper range. Chug and the Bonnadeens 
propose to take them along. 

Here Willie makes his big decision: “I’m 
takin these horses home where they belong!” 
he says. Chug draws a gun on him, aiming 
to bluff him out of it, but Willie won’t 
bluff. Scared to death, he pulls his own new 
pistol, knowing that Chug can outshoot him 
and will probably kill him. But Chug backs 
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down. He tells the Bonnadeens: “Jf you 
think I’m fool enough to put myself on the 
murder list for shootin’ a pucker-brained 
pipsqueak, you’re crazy. A few horses just 
ain’t worth it. Let’s git goin?!” 

Here is the original theme-germ of the 
story: the cowboy’s traditional, fundamental 
feeling of responsibility for livestock. With- 
out his inbred “loyalty to the brand,” open- 
range stock raising would never have been 
possible—and cowboys never would have 
become fictional heroes. In accepting that 
responsibility, Willie quits being a restless, 
rebellious youngster, and becomes a man. 
He takes the horses home, arriving just at 
sun-up. 

“I’m still due that whippin’, Uncle Tate,” 
he says. “Here’s a rope.” 

Of course Uncle Tate now realizes that 
such discipline is no longer needed. 

“Poley will ’tend to your horse,” he says. 
“Let’s go in to breakfast.” 

Would this, however well written, have 
been a post story as I have sketched it 
here? I think not. It needs a final human- 
feeling punch. This is supplied when it 
dawns on Willie, from other story incidents 
not quoted here, that Uncle Tate had taken 
pains to learn the probable route of the 
horse thieves and planted the horses there, 
at the risk of losing them, to test the boy, 
confident that the test would bring him 
home. 

I don’t claim that “Bad Company’ is 
either a typical or an ideal western short. 
I exhibit it only to show how typical atti- 
tudes of the oldtime cow country join with 


strong, human feelings to create a plot, and 
one from which the gun-killer theme is ab- 
sent. 


The Spirit Of Cow Country 


My own preference, both as writer and 
as reader, is for the western in which the 
sweaty cowhand and his devotion to the job 
of tending livestock play a major part. The 
late William McLeod Raine once made this 
comment on the era of the open range: It 
was a phase of American life, the most free 
and joyous ever known, and its spirit 1s 
written deep into the heart and character 
of the cow country west. 

That spirit, whose most notable qualities 
are courage, hardihood, loyalty, respect for 
decent womanhood, disregard of danger, 
generosity, exuberance at play, horseback 
pride, and humor, is still a fertile source of 
themes, plots and characters. Yet it is 
equally important to note that the story- 
people in westerns need not be “cowfolks.” 

Because of the perennial popularity of 
gunfight stories, the handiest heroes are law- 
men or else “drifters” (like Shane) who 
are handy with a gun. But persons of any 
occupation on the western frontier are defi- 
nitely eligible as heroes, villains or other 
story-people. 

Today’s editors welcome stories of freight- 
ers, soldiers, Indians, homesteaders, sheep- 
herders, gamblers, bartenders, merchants, 
teachers, preachers, printers, trappers, min- 
ers, hunters, scouts, doctors, horse doctors, 
railroaders or anybody else with the forked 
end down who may have faced up to pioneer 


The pueblo of San Geronimo de Taos was rosy in the sun. . 





hazards and the problems of human living, 
in a dramatic manner. And the trend is 
toward at least some semblance of plausible 
historical background. 

Now, with no more wagon trains to 
guard, no invading Confederates to fight, 
no raiding Indians to chase back across the 
mountains, the once great military post of 
Ft. Grayson had become little more than a 
wistful relic. 

With a few such descriptive passages, Elsa 
Barker (who, happily for me, happens to be 
my wife) unobtrusively establishes the his- 
torical period and setting for “Riders of the 
Ramhorn.” In this western novel, all char- 
acters, on-scene place-names and incidents 
are fictional; yet the historical background 
is adequately authentic for story purposes 
because the same kind of people did do the 
same kind of things in the same kind of 
situations on the real frontier of the 1886's. 
By classification, this is simply a frontier 
western, not an outright historical novel. 
In this type the author is free to select or 
invent such plausibly historical incidents 
and situations as will not make dull read- 
ing. 

The Pueblo of San Geronimo de Taos 
was rosy in the sun as Don Manuel and 
Padre Martinez approached it from the 
south, Armijo astride his charger, the priest 
riding bareback ona burrow. 

These are real people at a real time and 
place in real history, as are all the major 
characters and events in Elliott Arnold’s 
“The Time of the Gringo.” This is there- 
fore a historical novel, not just a western 
in a frame of history. It nevertheless escapes 
dullness because the author has chosen a 
stirring episode of history and used great 
skill in dramatizing it around the romance 
of a semi-fictionalized hero and heroine. 

The distinction between the frontier west- 
ern with historical background and the 
true historical novel is by no means abso- 
lute. Personally I do not admire the free 
manipulation of real historical characters in 
purely fictional situations, but many writers 
do it in stories that get published. Neither 
do I admire westerns in which the historical 
framework may be authentic, but in which 
the author betrays ignorance of such details 


as the handling of horses, cattle, sheep, sad- 
dles, rope, wagons, etc., as well as other out- 
door techniques of the horseback west. 

Yet, regrettable as it may seem to some 
readers, a lack of authenticity in such de- 
tails rarely prevents an otherwise entertain- 
ing western from selling. I also like true 
cow country “dialect” and picturesque cow- 
boy lingo, but for today’s market both 
should be used sparingly, for flavor only, 
not for complete realism. 


Sex And The Western 


“Realism” brings up the subject of ro- 
mance (love interest) and sex in westerns, 
about which there is some disagreement 
among equally successful writers. But for 
the neophyte in western fiction, here are a 
few factual pointers: 

Though not absolutely essential to west- 
ern novels, romance is a principal thread 


‘in nine out of ten. Editors definitely prefer 


this element to be written from the mascu- 
line viewpoint. Except in magazines like 
RANCH ROMANCES in which romance is a 
requirement, western shorts may or may 
not have a love interest. A good western 
plot with love interest finds wider accept- 
ance than mere love stories in a western 
setting. 

Some plain talk about the physical ele- 
ments of romance is more acceptable in to- 
day’s westerns than in those of 20 years ago. 
Frankness is far more permissible in books 
than in magazines. 

Her hand went from his arm upward, 
to his shoulder, and held on tight, as he 
closed his arms about her. He felt the world 
go wheeling away for a moment, and a 
warmth came over him like the first glow 
of tequila to a man long numbed by a 
norther. 

That is a nice romantic “clinch” 
a short by Will C. Brown. 

“T ain’t been touched, neither!” Liza said 
flatly. “I’m one hundred per cent woman 
and the man that gits me ts gonna know tt, 
too!” That is from a novel by Richard 
Jessup. 

I cite these as examples in print. Draw 
your own conclusions. But I will offer this 
comment: Except among the honky-tonk 
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element, such frank sex-talk between the 
sexes as is fairly common today was unheard 
of in the old west. I’m old enough to have 
heard firsthand of men who got killed for 
trying it. In handling romance in westerns, 
I think the need is for the writer to gauge 
the degree of so-called “earthiness” in his 
writing by the social customs of the kind of 
people he is writing about in the period in 
which they lived. And for the most part the 
attitude of the old west toward love was 
somewhat sentimental and considerably dis- 
ciplined. 

Since westerns are primarily entertain- 
ment-reading, their endings should be of 
the happy, satisfying, or “up-beat” type that 
leaves the reader feeling good about what 
has happened. 


Up-Beat Endings 

I have already cited the boy-becomes-a- 
man outcome of “Bad Company.” Here, 
from a part of the closing paragraphs, is 
how I tried to convey that “up-beat” feeling 
to the reader: 

“How 
grinned. 
good?” 

“It sure did,” said Willie earnestly. Be- 
cause now he understood how it was; and 
when an old gristle-neck like Uncle Tate 
would risk losing his best horses on the 
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chance that a runaway kid’s finding them 
would put him back on the right trail, it 
sure did give a mana fine, big feeling! 

A brief hint of what a lead character 
thinks or feels, or better still, the comment 
or reaction-of somebody else in the story 
is a good way to close on the up-beat. This, 
for instance, to wind up the romance ele- 
ment in “Don’t Pull That Knife,” with a 
lighter touch than a final “clinch”: 

Red of face, but not unwilling, Johnny 
got up and followed Phyllis, already on her 
way to the house. On the cottonwood log, 
Debbie reached a smeary fist-around Dottie 
Star to poke Lyddy in the ribs, and five 
little ranch kids giggled. 

I believe that westerns have given and 
still give more pleasure to more people than 
any other single type of fiction. That’s rea- 
son enough for wanting to write them. I 
have other reasons, too. One is that I was 
cow-country born and raised, and the west 
is what I know best and love. But most 
important of all is my feeling that the heart- 
beat of American freedom still pulses from 
the great western-pioneer tradition of cour- 
age, hardihood, neighborliness, generosity 
and independence of spirit. Helping truly 
to perpetuate such a tradition should be 
rewarding to any writer. 


Besides, I like hosses. 





Markets For Westerns 


With the death of many western pulps the market for the western short story has 
shrunk. Columbia Publications which still publishes 5 western pulps seems to be 
chronically overstocked, but there is always a market for a really good western story, 
in THE POST, and some of the men’s magazines and remaining pulps. As for the novel, 
the pocketbook houses offer the most open and fruitful market for the new western 
writer. Last year we listed hard cover publishers of western novels. This year we con- 
centrate on magazines and paperback houses. 


Magazine Markets 


Action, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
Ted Gottfried, editor, wants to see good action 
westerns up to 2,000 words. Will pay $75-$100. 
No long stuff here, taboos of good taste only. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Bruce Casidy buys western stories here and will 
look at all kinds from 5,000 to 15,000 words 
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long. No taboos here. No novels bought usually. 
Payment is $400 and up on acceptance. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. James B. O’Connell, editor, says, “‘we pub- 
lish no short fiction. We publish occasional long 
fiction, usually condensed novels running about 
20,000 words. We are interested in seeing Western 
novels, and our preference is for emphasis on ac- 
tion. We pay around $1,000 for an original novel 





ranging in length from 20,000 to 40,000 words, 
and all manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor.” 


Magazine Management Company, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., Noah Sarlat 
buys westerns for MALE, FOR MEN ONLY and STAG. 
He will look at all types from 3,000-5,000 words 
long. Payment is up to $250 per story FoR MEN 
ONLY, and up to $300 for the other two maga- 
zines. 


Real Western Romances, 241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. Editor Marie Parks uses short 
westerns from 1,000 to 6,000 and novelettes from 
7,000 to 15,000 words. Must have strong love in- 
terest and old west background. Good characteri- 
zation and motivation. Payment Yc and up. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. The editors will 
look at good quality westerns—no preference in 
setting or type. Only taboos are such as are in- 
consistent with good taste. Short stories should 


run from 2,500-6,000 words; serials up to 60,000: 


are also bought. Top rates, on acceptance. 


The Star Weekly, 80 King Street West, To- 
ronto, | fiction editor, Gwen Cowley says: “‘Gen- 
erally we are interested in seeing Westerns that 
will condense to about 32,000 words. However, 
we have been absolutely swamped with these dur- 
ing the last six months. We only use one every 
six weeks, and at the moment cannot take any 
more for some time. 

“We like colorful Westerns, and also those that 
are just a little different from the run of the mill 
type. An historical angle is interesting, as long as 
the characters are those that will appeal to 
present-day readers. 

Regarding taboos, we have none, except that 
the stories should be acceptable for family read- 
ing. We prefer the stories not to be about the 
movie industry also. 

We are overstocked on short stories until the 
Autumn. When we start buying again best length 
will be 2,500 to 3,000 words. Novels should con- 
dense to about 32,000 words. We don’t usually 
ask for a couple of chapters—we prefer the whole 
script. Rates vary from $500 to $1,000 for manu- 
scripts. They should be addressed to the writer.” 


The Thrilling Fiction Group, which includes 
three western magazines: TEXAS RANGERS, TRIPLE 
WESTERN and RANCH ROMANCES and is published 
at 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., pro- 
vides an active market for Western and love 
stories Reports are prompt and payment is on ac- 
ceptance. Rates start at lc a word. 

Jim Hendryx edits the two men’s magazines. 

TEXAS RANGERS, published monthly, features a 
character novel written by arrangement after a 
provisional okay of the outline and sample chap- 
ters. Novelets for this magazine run from 8,000 


to 15;000 words, short stories from 1,200 to 5,000. 
The magazine also uses fact pieces of not over 
2,500 words and fillers up to 400 words. The 
longer stuff must be highly dramatic, fast-moving 
and contain love interest. Uses some realism in 
the short stories, but most are of the more roman- 
tic type, with plenty of action and virile, colorful 
characterization. No modern Western settings; 
any locale of the West acceptable. 

TRIPLE WESTERN is published bi-monthly. Uses 
3 novels of 15,000 to 20,000 words, 2 new and 1 
reprint. Strong, adult stuff for this magazine, with 
no taboos. Any phase of the old West. Also short 
stories from 1,500 to 5,000 words, fillers from 25 
to 400 words, and occasional verse. 

Editor Hendryx adds: ‘‘We are still very much 
in the market for Western fiction, buying upwards 
of 300,000 words of copy a month for RANCH 
ROMANCES, TEXAS RANGERS and TRIPLE WESTERN. 

“As for outlines, I don’t care for them except 
in the case of the lead novel which appears monthly 
in TEXAS RANGERS. This novel is done mostly on 
assignment, however, by professionals whose work 
I am familiar with, so that it is not too difficult to 
anticipate from a brief outline what merit the 
completed work will have. With inconsistent 
writers and beginners, I find that too often a 
really inspired plot outline falls far short of the 
final job visualized. This is, of course, because the 
author is not as adept at depicting character as 
you may have hoped he would be, or in conveying 
mood, or in any of the nuances of good narrative 
writing that the old pros have learned to use al- 
most intuitively. 

“And speaking of the authors in the Western 
field I believe a young writer would do well to 
read, I would still put Ernest Haycox at the top 
of the list for his fine touch in characterization 
and mood, but with the warning to young emu- 
lators that his style was his own and has seldom 
been imitated successfully, particularly insofar as 
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the trick he had of personifying things inanimate, 
which is most always overdone, awkward and ob- 
vious when attempted by those many who have 
tried to duplicate it. Other writers in the Western 
field who could be read to advantage are: Joseph 
Chadwick (who is also Jack Barton). Louis 
L’Amour (also Jim Mayo), Wayne D. Overholser, 
Ray Gaulden, Luke Short, Will Cook, Todhunter 
Ballard, W. J. Reynolds, Leslie Ernenwein and 
Tom W. Blackburn. 

“As to the most significent changes in Western 
fiction in recent years, I think the greatest has 
been the abrupt switch from the highly melo- 
dramatic, romantic type to a degree of realism 
the more enlightened reader of today can swallow 
—though when one views some of the improbable 
quickie Westerns foisted on TV audiences these 
days, one cannot help but wonder why TV should 
be fifteen years behind the fine stories being offered 
in magazine and book form. 

“Other changes that go to make up this advance 
toward the realistic are in the greater depth of to- 
day’s characterization, sounder, more logical moti- 
vation upon which all is based and the general 
improvement that has been made through the 
years in a presentation that is clear and concise 
and yet goes far deeper than the old melodramas. 
The great strides in physchology and psychiatry in 
recent years are to a large extent responsible for 
this new depth, I feel, since authors are much more 
aware today of why people tick than they formerly 
were. And since this why governs all emotion and 
action, I should say a good basic understanding 
of psychology is the most important asset a writer 
could have, in the Western field or any other field 
of writing.” 


RANCH ROMANCES, at the same address, edited 
by Helen Tono, is published bi-weekly, and uses a 
wide variety of western stories, told from the view- 
point of either the man or the girl. The magazine 
is primarily edited for an adult man-woman audi- 
ence. Lead novels of 18,000 to 20,000 words; 
novelets from 8,000 to 12,000 words, and serials 
of 40,000 words, divided into installments of 
approximately 13,000, 11,000, 11,000 and 5,000 
words. The short stories run up to 6,000 words, 
and there is an active demand for good fact ar- 
ticles of 1,500 to 2,250 words. 

Helen Tono is definitely interested in seeing 
Western fiction scripts. She says that every story 
has to have at least a touch of romance, or a 
strong emotional angle—such as a mother and 
child relationship—and adds: 

“The most important change in recent Western 
fiction, particularly that used in RANCH ROMANCES, 
is that we no longer go for blood-and-thunder type 
of plot with one-dimensional characters. We insist 
on good characterization, strong motivation, and 
at least some degree of emotional impact. 

“A Western writer whose stories are illustrative 
of what I’ve been saying about characterization 
and emotional impact is M. E. Bradshaw. I would 
recommend that your writers study her stories if 
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they feel that this kind of writing is their forte. As 
for a more strictly action type of story, beginning 
writers would do well to read anything by some of 
the old pros like Todhunter Ballard or Giff Che- 
shire. 

‘Aside from the requirements mentioned above, 
RANCH ROMANCES has no taboos that I can think 
of. However, I personally dislike dialect stories, 
and the kind of humor that sounds strained and 
forced. 

“TI don’t buy novels, but our serials are close 
enough to novel length so that I often look at 
novels which can be cut down to the length I need. 
Of course I most prefer to see them at the right 
length for a serial and divided into installments, 
but I don’t object to looking at novel lengths. For 
my purposes, though, a couple of chapters and an 
outline are not very helpful. 

RANCH ROMANCES pays one cent a word and up 
—on acceptance. Scripts should be addressed to 
me, and of course the usual rules about enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope and so forth 
should be followed. 

“IT hope this information will be helpful to 
you. 


This Week, 485 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Fiction Editor, Marion Morrison 
Tingue says: “Yes, we are interested in seeing 
western fiction scripts. I don’t think that I could 
say with any accuracy that there is a special type 
of western we would prefer. I should say that 
most westerns lately have tended to be more 
psychological but I don’t know how important 
this is. 

“We fairly recently published a Richard Wors- 
mer story that we felt was quite a fine one. We’ve 
not been able to publish many Westerns mainly 
because so many of them seem to be somewhat 
limited in appeal. I don’t believe we have any 
taboos except good taste. 





Model for a Western hero. 





“Our greatest need is for short stories ranging 
from 1,200 to 2,000 words, other than that we 
use short stories up to 4,000 words. However, the 
shorter they are the more we like it and the better 
chance a submission has. We pay regular market 
rates or the established price to any writer with 
whom we're dealing.” 


Paperback Western Markets 


Ace books, 23 West 47th Street, New York 36, 
New York. Donald Wollheim, Editor. He says: 
“ACE BOOKS is an open and avid market for west- 
ern novels. We buy and publish up to twenty-four 
such novels a year, and we always need them. Our 
lengths range from 45,000 to 70,000 words, and 
our emphasis is on the fast-moving action story 
of the old West between 1865 and 1900. We do 
not want or seek sex elements in these stories, nor 
do we like a story to be too heavily loaded with 
dragging character studies References to actual 
historical events and personages are,-however, very 
welcome. Our idea of an ideal fast-moving yarn 
would be represented by those of Tom West and 
Brad Ward. 

We pay an advance of $1,000 based upon a 
standard pocket-book royalty contract. We are 
willing to buy novels on the basis of a couple of 
chapters and an outline. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to me and should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped return envelope. 


Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Don Ward buys western scripts here and 
will look at scripts with old West setting; uses a 
lot with strong historical background, depth char- 
acterization. He suggests prospective Ballantine 
contributors study E. E. Halleran, Clark Brooker, 
Elmer Kelton. Novels from 50,000 to 70,000. 
Royalty payment with advance which varies ac- 
cording to name, quality, etc. 


Dell First Editions, Western Printing & Litho. 
Co., 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Knox Burger buys western vripts for this com- 
pany and will look at all tyes. He says today 
westerns demand better writing, more believable 
handling of people, plot, etc. Lengths here can 
run from 55,000 to 70,000. Rates highest in field, 
but vary with standing of author. 


Gold Medal Books, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y., Execu- 
tive Editor, Inez Salinger, says: 

“GOLD MEDAL is indeed interested in seeing 
Western manuscripts. At the present time we are 
publishing two original Westerns each month, and 
contemplate adding a third—a bi-monthly reissue 
chosen from among the most successful of Gold 
Medal Westerns. 

“We have neither preferences nor taboos, and 
we do prefer to see at least four chapters plus an 
outline in order to pass judgement. 





‘He hasn’t missed a deadline in years!” 


“Louis L’Amour, Steve Frazee, Lewis Patten, 
W. R. Burnett, Les Savage are only a handful of 
Gold Medal authors we would recommend to 
newer writers. These men have in common the 


’ ability to create real people caught up in dramatic 


situations, whether fighting Apaches or range wars 
—people as real and as identifiable as those in the 
most contemporary of novels. 

“As a rule we like the story centered around 
some strong identifiable hero, and we mean hero. 
Lately, too many Westerns have been hung on the 
quickness of the draw. So many that we think the 
public is going to get tired of them fairly soon. Our 
best Westerns have good characterizations, good 
motivations, authenticity, and plenty of action. 

“For our own purposes, we classify as a Western 
anything to do with the building of the west fol- 
lowing the civil war, up to the turn of the century. 

“Novels predating the civil war we call histori- 
cal, and they are welcome, too. 

“We pay a minimum of two thousand dollars 
($2000) on acceptance of the manuscript, a sum 
calculated on a first printing of 200,000, after 
which the royalty rate rises to a cent and a half a 
copy. We prefer a length of from 55,000 to 65,000 
words. Scripts should be addressed to Richard 
Carroll, Editor-in-Chief.” 


Graphic Publishing Co., Inc., 240 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Editor Ejler Jakobs- 
son says: 

“We are interested in Western novels for both 
25c and 35c lists. I would hate to impose too 
strict a definition on this genre, but in the main 
we have been most successful with open range 
themes—what might be defined as the turbulent 
conquest of the West by itself. We like strong 
characterization against a background of struggle, 
psychologically well motivated—but want to stay 
clear of modern drawing-room psychology merely 
set against a western backdrop. Good, strong ac- 
tion and counter-action we believe to have been 

(Continued on page 76) 
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S IT POSSIBLE to write a popular article 
mainly from printed research and sell it 
to a national magazine? I know the answer 
is yes because I have done it quite often. 
Next time you’re in a library, look around 
with a calculating eye: there’s gold in those 
stacks, and all you need to extract and re- 
fine it is an idea, and a pencil and pad. 


Oshkosh Is Fine 


I happen to be an associate editor of a 
fine national magazine, HoLIpay, but I 
don’t think that has been a factor in any 
sale I’ve made. Ho.tpay is in Philadelphia 
and, as a result, I am not overly familiar 
with the editorial panjandrums of New 
York. The articles sold themselves, and 
what sold them was material I had collected 
right in Philadelphia, a city W. C. Fields 
tolerated only as an alternative to being 
dead. You certainly don’t have to gad 
about to literary cocktail parties in New 
York to sell magazines articles—in fact it is 
better if you don’t. Dubuque or Oshkosh 
are fine for a writer with a good research 
idea; they have libraries, the mail service is 
excellent, and there are fewer distractions. 

Far better writers than I have hit pay 
dirt through research. Marchette Chute 
wrote her biography of SHAKESPEARE OF 
LONDON without ever going near England— 
her almost sole source of material: the New 
York Public Library. Other libraries in 
other cities will serve just as well for less 
ambitious projects. Philadelphia’s Free Li- 
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brary, for example, has an outstanding 
horology collection, and I used it to extract 
some fine ore for an article titled “The 
Watch: mall Wonder,” which appears in the 
June issue of ESQUIRE. 

The first research article I did came out 
of casual reading, a book on animal psy- 
chology, not a specialty of mine, just some- 
thing I happened to pick up. Scattered 
through the technical gobbledygook were 
concrete oddities that interested me as an 
uninformed but curious guy: that a moth 
can smell a potential sexual partner over a 
mile away; that the hummingbird tears out 
the tongues of romantic rivals; that a ba- 
boon relies on his rainbow-hued posterior 
to attract the opposite sex, and that a cer- 
tain male baboon in a psychologist’s cruel 
test spent several frustrating hours present- 
ing his own posterior to a mirror. I realized 
that, being a scientific moron, what really 
interested me about this book was not ani- 
mals but sex, and I reasoned that there must 
be a lot of potential readers with my own 
limitations—and interest. 


A Series Of Little Stories 


I went through the book again, and on 
separate 3x5” file cards I abstracted every 
interesting concrete example of animal sex 
life. I say concrete because maybe next to 
sex everyone likes a story—and I think that 
the basic secret of a popular research article 
is to put together a series of little stories in 
such a way that they illuminate a few 





Articles from Research 


by James Cerruti 


general ideas which will tell the casual 
reader all he wants to know abort the 
single over-all idea of the article. 

Here’s how a couple of my cards looked: 

Card 1: 

Females who kill or lure males to death. 
Acentrophus Only females are 
aquatic. Their scent lures males over water: 
then (like sirens) they draw males unde? 
to couple and die. py 196. (This last nota- 
tion: my abbreviation of the author of the 
book and the page, for checking back. 

Card 2: 

Erotic smells. 

Musk deer. Has supplied humans with 
perfume, thus inviting annthilation. (Note 
to self: Is there an Absolute Sexy smell, 
since it works on both deer and us in same 


moths. 


way? ) 

Among antelopes and goats. Urinate on 
own heads to intensify sexy odor; sometimes 
goat blinds self and has to be slaughtered. 
(Ah, lethal love!) py 74, 75. 

Well, I had half a dozen anecdotes or 
examples of odd behavior in animal court- 
ship. I needed more, not only for their own 
sake, but to learn myself what the basic 
principles of animal courtship are, so that 
I could group my material under logical 
heads that would make an interesting ar- 
ticle. I went to the library and looked in 
the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and the READ- 
ER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE for 
books and articles on animal courtship. 
There were hardly any—if you’ve got hold 


of a really fresh, potentially popular subject 
there never are. Then you must look un- 


‘der the next larger head, in this case, just 


plain Animals. And, of course, 
through the library’s own card catalog. I 
ended up taking home all the books on 
animals that I could carry. 

I used the indexes and if there was no 
head under Courtship, I scanned anyhow 
worth doing since I turned up un-indexed 
nuggets. Each went down, telegraphically, 
on a 3”x 5” index card. After a while I had 
over a hundred cards—and a good idea of 
what the principles of animal courtship are. 
I had, too, the theme for my article: that 
animals’ sex life is much like people’s, par- 


you go 


ticularly in the ridiculous aspects. The im- 
portant rule, | follow the 
scientific method; collect your data, then 
decide what it means; don’t start with pre- 
conceived notions which may cause you to 
skip cases you’ll later wish you had noted 
down. 


discovered, is: 


A Card Trick 


I shuffled my file cards into piles, each 
pile illustrating a general idea by three or 
four amusing examples: that animals some- 
times attempt to make love to humans or 
that they use perfume to 
attract their mates, as women do; that, like 
humans, they kiss, blush, prefer blondes, can 
be shocked by sexual impropriety, and that 
even the most peaceful of them, the dove, 
both attacks rivals and beats his wife. And 
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to other species; 








so on, drawing the parallel with human 
sexual behavior throughout. Now I had my 
main idea and its subdivisions. All I had 
to do was to shuffle the piles into logical 
order. At that point my article was really 
done; putting it through the typewriter was 
the easiest job of all. A research article not 
only sells itself; you could almost say it 
writes itself. 

First came a simple statement of my 
theme: If you think people are queer when 
they're in love, take a look at the rest of 
the animal kingdom. Come mating time 
our furred, feathered, finny and many- 
legged friends display some of the whackiest 
and most ruthless behavior on record. In 
short, when theyre in love you can hardly 
tell them from people. 

This immediately suggested animals who 
couldn’t tell themselves from people, and 
there followed examples of animals courting 
humans. In turn, this raised the question 
of how animals do recognize proper poten- 
tial mates and brought me to my first big 
subdivision: animal scents and perfumes, 
about which I told half a dozen anecdotes. 

Recalling my over-all theme now, I 
pointed out that just as animals share with 
us humans a romantic interest in perfum- 
ing, they indulge in other romantic prac- 
tices we humans consider peculiarly 
own. 


our 
Here I reached my second big sub- 
division, telling stories about animals kiss- 
ing, dancing, showing remorse over infi- 


delity. 


Are Animals Monogamous? 
My third followed natu- 


rally: Are animals monogamous like most 


subdivision 


humans, or polygamous? The answer is: 
both; and, since this piece was aimed at 
ESQUIRE’S male audience, I had some fun 
showing that polygamy has always been 
tough work for males. This led naturally 
to my fourth subdivision: that in the ama- 
tory war between the sexes, nature seems 
partial to the female, and here I adduced 
a slew of anecdotes about nature’s femmes 
fatales, who either kill off their lovers or 
saddle them with unpleasant duties. Thus I 
arrived at my final subdivision, and a wry 
conclusion, that even as among us humans, 
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animal love is often no fun at all, and I 
told the sad stories of the bees and the ants, 
who have communized love and are even 
beginning to cut the male out altogether, 
going in for virgin birth. 

The article, ‘“‘Low Order Love,” sold to 
ESQUIRE—and completely cold. I’d done 
it without even asking ESQUIRE’sS editor 
whether he would be interested. Since it 
was my first sale to Esquire, I started near 
the bottom of the pay scale—$250. Not 
fabulous pay for a 3,500-word article that 
had involved taking down about 6.000 
words of research on file cards, which were 
in turn telegraphic references to another 
25,000 words ticked off in about 100,000 
words of reading. But EsQuIRE is associated 
with CORONET, and CORONET immediately 
bought the reprint rights for another $100. 
I'd put in about 100 hours of researching 
and writing, so my hourly pay had been 
$3.50. Actually, not too bad, since the sale 
opened a door and my rate at ESQUIRE has 
now almost tripled. 


The Shape Of Travel To Come 


Another article I wrote for a big national 
magazine entirely from research material 
was a piece about the travel wonders that 
are brewing. I had the help of the maga- 
zine’s excellent researcher on this and he 
turned over to me a pile of material literally 
two feet high, not counting books. I waded 
through it and was baffled. I discovered 
something I think is another principle of a 




















good research article: you must do your 
own research, at least the major portion of 
it. The researcher’s notion of the subject 
was excellent and logical, but it didn’t fit 
the warp of my own mind. 

Another reason I couldn’t put the pieces 
together was that I was trying to learn a 
complicated subject in one afternoon. So 
I went out to the library and did a couple 
of weeks’ research myself, putting my notes 
on file cards as usual. Then I shuffled my 
cards, with two weeks of learning to guide 
my hand, and, suddenly, the subject broke 
into logical subdivisions I knew I could 
handle. 

The organization was as simple as this: 
Airplanes, Railroads, Steamships, Buses, 
Autos, Highways, Pedestrians. I had found 
myself looking under these heads constantly 
as I researched, using chiefly the NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX and the READER’S GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, sO what more nat- 
ural than that I should take them as the 
basic divisions of the piece? 

My main sources of material were, of 
course, the newspapers, the news magazines 
and the trade magazines. But references to 
people and organizations in each story led 
me to write direct—for example: to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for latest information 
on electronic ticket centers; to the Budd 
Company, about radically new railroad-car 
designs; to the Maritime Commission, about 
atomic-powered ships; to the RCA research 
center at Princeton University, about elec- 
tronic highways; to the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad, about a moving sidewalk 
in its terminal; to the Helicopter Council 





James Cerruti writes: 

“In addition to about a dozen articles for 
HOLIDAY, and quite a bit of un-bylined “staff” 
writing, I have sold articles to ESQUIRE, 
CORONET and the EXECUTIVE REVIEW. Before 
I began writing articles I wrote one play 
(burned) and twenty short stories( should be 
burned—never sold in spite of the confidence 
of one of the best agents in the country and 
some beautiful—though always regretful— 
letters from editors.) I deliberately stopped at 
twenty stories—thought that was a nice round- 
enough number to prove I didn’t have the 
touch for them. Still have a_ hankering, 
though. 

“T actually got my start at HOLIDAY as a re- 


THE AUTHOR: 


of the Aircraft Industries Association, about 
the coming of the family copter-flivver. 
In all these instances, enough of an ad- 
dress was in the news stories for me to write 
to the source without further hunting. The 
answers were valuable; for example, the 
RCA research center sent me a pile of pub- 
licity releases from which I got enough to 
fill an interesting column and a half. I be- 
gan the section: In its research center at 
Princeton, RCA has constructed a model 
electronic highway, on which model cars 
operate entirely without drivers, and elec- 
tronically keep a safe distance from one an- 
other, brake, stop or pass... and I went 
on in that vein, so fortified with material 
that I could write as if I had actually been 
to the center and talked with its chief. 
For example, does this passage from the 


final’ article sound as if I’d rushed from 


coast to coast interviewing aviation experts? 
Lockheed’s vice-president of engineering, 
Hall L. Hibbard, probably has his feet 
firmly on the ground when he predicts that 
by A.D. 2000 we may, with rocket-atomic 
power, achieve over 50,000 m.p.h. J. V. 
Naish, executive vice-president of Convair, 
raises the ante to 160,000-to-170,000 m.p.h. 
And C. C. Furnas, Director of the Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory, sums it up: 
“Physical limitations on . . . speeds of atr- 
craft have been virtually removed . . . eco- 
nomic factors make up the principal deter- 
minant. Actually, this was all in news 
stories reporting a recent convention of air- 
men to discuss the next fifty years of flight. 

That is another secret of a good research 
article. It should never smell of research; 





sult of a free-lancing year back in 1946-1947. 
My wife and I had some war-time savings 
and decided to spend them traveling by car 
all over North America, far as the roads would 
take us, settling down in places we liked long 
enough for me to do a brief spell of writing, 
then moving on again. We saw a lot of the 
U. S., Mexico and Canada that way, and I 
sold HOLIDAY two articles about Mexico when 
we got back to Philadelphia. Brought them 
up to the office myself to discover they were 
looking for a new young editor too. So I 
asked and have lived happily ever after. Free- 
lancing does pay—even when you don’t stay 
with it as a full-time job.” 





Travel of the Future 


the reader should never get the feeling that 
this is something second hand. Leave him 
with the impression that you have done a 
tremendous lot of leg work, that you have 
talked to people who gave you inside dope. 

If necessary I use a blend of about eighty 
per cent research, twenty per cent leg work. 
The mixture gives the whole article an 
aroma of immediacy and news value and 
takes the curse off the underlying smell of 
midnight oil. Again, this doesn’t mean that 
you have to be in New York or must be 
a professional journalist equipped with 
shorthand. I did my article on “The Cigar: 
Noblest Smoke” for EsQuiRE confining all 
but one interview to two retailers of fine 
cigars in Philadelphia. My approach must 
have been unprofessional. One retailer, 
when he saw the article in print, with his 
views quoted, was full of apologies for not 
having given me more time; he had thought 
I was a college kid working on a thesis. 
Since I am thirty-eight this was quite flat- 
tering to me. It also flattered my pride of 
craftsmanship. I had got all the information 
I wanted from him (any more would have 
wasted my time as well as his) without 
making him self-conscious about “talking 
for publication.” 

Another thing that helped that inter- 
view was that I put it off until I had thor- 
oughly researched my article and had made 
my outline. I knew by then that I wanted 
to deal with such facets of the cigar as: 
relation to lung cancer and heart disease, 
women’s antipathy to the cigar, the come- 
back of the cigar during World War II, 
famous cigar smokers, women who have 
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smoked cigars and the chances of women 
taking up cigar smoking today, the proper 
way to light and smoke a cigar, comparative 
merits of dark and light and imported and 
non-imported cigars. 

I had something on all of these from my 
research, but there were still big gaps: I 
needed examples of, say, current women 
cigar smokers (I knew, of course, about 
Amy Lowell and George Sand); or I had 
to get an authority’s expression of the pros 
and cons of dark cigars vs. light cigars (a 
tough nut because of the commercial inter- 
ests involved); or I had to’find out the 
“why” of a statement I had read, like: 
Never flick, always break a cigar ash. In 
other words, I knew exactly what questions 
I wanted to ask and I even wrote them 
down (51 of them): I was also educated 
enough now to understand the answers. 


The Manner of Questioning 


I took the questions along to the inter- 
view, but was careful not to refer to them 
conspicuously. I also wrote nothing down 
except statistics or technical terms. This not 
only put my interviewee more at ease, but 
saved me writer's camp. I knew the onl) 
things I’d forget would be the unmemorable 
things, better not noted in the first place. 

As soon as I got back to my workroom, I 
ran down my list of questions, then typed 
up the answers as I remembered them from 
the interview. I found there were still un- 
answered questions, so I went to see another 
authority and asked him all the same ques- 
tions while I was at it. Discrepancies be- 
tween authorities can be one of the most 
amusing features of an article. 

So much for interviewing. Are there 
similar practical hints for research—the 
biggest part of the job? I think so. First, 
decide what interviews and research you 
can save yourself by writing to experts or 
people who have some commercial interest 
in your subject. 

How do you find them? Almost ever) 
library has THOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS Or MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK, 
which list the chief manufacturers in each 
industry with their addresses. Pick a half 
dozen familiar names, write and say you 





are doing an article on watches or cigars or 
whatever. You don’t have to pretend you 
have an assignment; their public relations 


departments are happy to take the longest _ 


chance (and sometimes they can even help 
you place the article). If a commercial in- 
terest is involved, there is usually an in- 
stitute that is a clearing house for its pub- 
licity. If your subject is cigars, ask your 
local cigar retailer for his institute’s name 
and address (Cigar Institute of America) : 
if watches, ask your watch dealer (Ameri- 
can Watch Manufacturers Association and 
several others). Then write. You'll be 
amazed at the material you'll receive: clip- 
pings, pamphlets, magazine articles, even 
books. If they have nothing to send, they'll 
at very least tell you where to write next. 

Try also the reference book titled wHo 
KNOWS—AND WHAT? (most libraries have 
it). It indexes every imaginable subject 
and gives you the names and addresses of 
outstanding authorities on each. It also 
gives you a summary of these authorities’ 
careers and special interest. I’ve tried some 
of them—and have found them not only 
eager but sometimes overeager to send 
everything they think will interest, as well 
as to take you out to lunch. 

Naturally, get up a bibliography from 
the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX and READER’S 
GUIDE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, but—one 


word of warning—don’t go to the popular 
periodical references until you have your 
own article well shaped up in your head. If 
you look at other popular magazine articles 
to soon, they’ll exert a psychic force on you 
to do it the same way—and you'll be in 
danger of plagiarism. If you wait until your 
own ideas are firmly fixed, you’ll be amazed 
at how much other popular magazine writ- 
ers on the same subject have missed. 

Another class of invaluable reference 
books—and this is a secret I really hate to 
give away—is the quotations collections. (See 
list below. ) 

Here you can find delicious verses that 
dress up an article with humor and a liter- 
ary air such as the one I used in my cigar 
article: 

Tobacco is a dirty weed. 

I ltke it. 
It satisfies no normal need. 
I like it. 

It makes you thin, it makes you lean, 

It takes the hair right off your bean. 

It’s the worst darn stuff P've ever seen. 

I like it. 

Are you ready to start digging? Your 
chances of a strike in this kind of prospect- 
ing are higher than in any other kind I 
know. And even if you don’t hit pay dirt— 
nothing lost. You’ve had a helluva lot of 
fun and educated yourself inexpensively. 





Other Reference 


American Thesaurus of Slang. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations; ask also for other 
books of maxims, proverbs and quotations. 


Biography Index indexes biographical material in 
current books as well as 1,500 periodicals. 


Dictionary of American Biography, listings of dead 
Americans who “have made some significant con- 
tribution to American life.” 


Dicionary of National Biography. 


Famous First Facts (Joseph N. Kane) records 
events, discoveries and inventions in U. S. in both 
chronological and geographical indexes. 


Guide to Reference Books (Winchell) lists alpha- 


Books For Writers 


betically by subject reference works great and 
small on just about everything. 

Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions, latest and most accurate government infor- 
mation on almost any subject you can imagine. 


New York Times Index. 


New Yorker Profile Index, various odd personali- 
ties written about in “Profile’’ column of New 


Yorker. 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 


Subject Guide to U. §. Government Publications 
(Hirschberg ) 
Who’s Who Publications, including Who’s Who in 


America. 
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Afternoon 





of a part time writer 


WRITE ON ONE END Of the kitchen table. 

Mostly, I write at night and on the 
weekends. During the day, I work. This 
keeps the landlord from knocking at the 
door. The most important thing is to get 
something written every day. 

But it’s not always easy to write every 
day. Take yesterday for example: I push 
all the dishes to one end of the table, grab 
the portable and two pages and 500 words 
later I’ve gotten a pretty good start on 
that suspense story I plotted during lunch. 

The beautiful secretary is dead, an ice- 
pick in her left ear (they want ’em brutal). 
I’ve managed to get the hard, lean red- 
blooded Lieutenant and his partner into 
the room, the coroner rushing to the scene, 
the approximate time of death, and the 
first suspect, who is not the iceman, intro- 
duced to the reader. I’ve also hinted at the 
motive and told the reader twice that it 
was the Jeft ear. (This is the gimmick that 
finally traps the killer.) I’m just warming 
up. I put another sheet in the roller. I 
typed: 

He knelt for a closer look at the wound. 
Her head was partly turned on the thick 
woven rug. There was hardly any bleeding. 
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by Brooks Noel 


He rose slowly, eyes blazing, his head shak- 
ing visibly. 

“I’m going to get the dirty rat that did 
this and when I do, I’m going to empty 
this... this... this...” He finally drew 
his black automatic Colt .45 with his initials 
on the handle that was loaded with six 
dum-dum shells. 

There is a timid knock at the door and 
I stop reluctantly right there. A very small 
figure with freckles stands at the door, tears 
in his eyes, a baseball glove on his left 
hand. He pounds his right hand into the 
glove a few times. 

“Coach,” he says in a broken voice, “I 
can’t play in Saturday’s game.” 

I’m still in the murder room. “What 
game? Game? Oh, yes, the game. Why 
can’t you play, Shorty? 

“I have to visit my Grandmother in Cali- 
fornia. Isn’t that terrible, Coach. For two 
weeks, too.” By this time the tears are 
streaming. I say, “I’m sorry, Shorty, but 
don’t worry, your spot will be open when 
you return.” 

I return to the machine. Then it hits 
me. Shorty Huitte! No! They can’t do 
this to me! Shorty is the best eleven-year- 




















third baseman in 


old the whole Little 
League. We haven’t a chance now against 
those Purple Tigers. 

This is terrible. Let’s see, I can put 
Johnson at third, Fats Wallace in Johnson’s 
place at first, put the center fielder in the 
hole at short, shift Mike to the catcher’s 
spot, and Speraneo to second. Fine. We'll 
beat those screaming Tigers yet. I return 
to the story. I write: 

The coroner enters, his black bag in his 
right hand. 


Right hand! That won’t do. We've got’ 


to have a right-hander in there pitching. 
Let’s see now. Bring in Ronnie . . . Ronnie 

what’s his name—the one that’s al- 
ways picking his nose—put him in the 
pitching spot and shift the pitcher to sec- 
ond. I go back to the story. 

He goes about his grisly job quickly. 
Lieutenant Anvil and his partner step out 
in the hall. He gets a receipt for the body. 
I don’t know why, they all do, though.) 
His partner draws, “Who is Aunt Minerva’s 
heir? The dead girl?” 

Anvil slaps him hard. “Another crack 
like that and I’ll send you to your Grand- 
ma’s in California.” 

“Do you think I should have the boy’s 
play tug-of-war or should we run three- 
legged races?” asks my wife. 

“What?” 

“At the picnic?” 

“Picnic?” 

“For the Cub Scouts. You promised to 
think up a game to play at the picnic. Re- 
member?” 

“Sure. Sure. I’m working on it.” I type 
more slowly now, thinking of the picnic, I 
guess. 

“Now you take this floor. 
tenants the usual questions. 


Ask all the 
Meanwhile, 
Pll work on Aunt Minerva’s three-legged 
angle.” 
My son enters. “Who's catching, now?” 
he asks. 
I rack Aunt Minerva? Lt. 


my brain. 


Anvil? Finally, I came up “Mike.” 

He shakes his head, no. 

“Why?” 

“His mother don’t want him to catch. 
She says, Mike is not to get too close to the 





batters or to run too fast because his nose 
may bleed.” 

I shuffled the line-up again, got a right- 
hander on the plate, and returned to the 
story. Daughter, age nine, enters. 

“Hey, Dad, Joyce says I’ve got to go 
back to my onesies and I’ve already finished 
my twosies.” 

“Twosies?” 

“Yes, you know, twosies. Hopscotch.” 

“Hopscotch?” Way, way back I remem- 
ber drawing lines on the sidewalk. I have 
to go back a long ways for the answer to 
this one, but eventually I have two girls 
hopping happily on the sidewalk. 

She was stabbed in the right ear by a 
left-hander who eats salami and pitches for 
the Darigold Eagles and . . . now, there’s a 
team. Wish we had their pitcher 
humn... . . 

“Don’t give me that crap, you old beetle. 
You know she was alive when you called 
at eight. Now, it will go a lot easier on you 
if you tell me who... 

Eventually, I do get a few hundred words 
written. The next night I put a few more 
hundred down on the paper. It all adds 
up. And that’s what counts. 

A writer doesn’t need to lock himself in 
the attic; puncture the picture tube; give 
up his golf. If only a page is written each 
day, even a paragraph, the next day’s page 
will be easier. 

Once I was snowbound in Alaska for 
three weeks with plenty of paper and a 
good typewriter. Not even a radio handy. 
No screaming, wild, Little Leagers. No 
noisy Cub Scouts with their perpetual ques- 
tions. Not even a Brownie meeting to at- 
tend. Boy, what a chance, I thought. 

You guessed it. I never wrote a word. 





Brooks Noel has been in the Navy for sixteen 
years. He took some writing courses in Corpus 
Christi and since then has written 26 crime-fiction 
stories. “So far I have received ten checks (mostly 
small) and a dandy little hand printer from WD 
for a prize in the short short contest,” he says. 
And he adds, “With the Little League it’s been 
pretty good. Last year we came in second. This 
year the boys look even better.” 
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Photojournalism 


by Carl Bakal 


PUBLISHING CO 
A - 


wate 


Our columnist interviews Arthur Rothstein, 


Look’s Director of Photography 


RITERS WHO WoRK for LooK Maga- 
W zine are sometimes asked to become 
photographers on short order. They are 
sent out on a story, and asked to supply 
their own pictures because for some reason 
there is no professional photographer avail- 
able. Most of them feel as you would if 
you had a sudden order from an editor 
for photos, and little experience with a 
camera. To help solve this problem, Loox 
turns over these writers—they have ranged 
from a Nobel Prize-winning novelist to a 
Supreme Court justice—to Arthur Roth- 
stein, technical director of the magazine’s 
photographic staff, for a quick course in 
magazine photography. 

One of Rothstein’s most recent pupils 
was Edmund Stevens, Loox’s bureau chief 
in Moscow. In the short space of three 
weeks, Rothstein converted Stevens from 
a tyro into a sound photographer. He has 
taught others the rudiments of photo-jour- 
nalism—not merely photography—in as 
little as three days. 

Rothstein is also the author of the re- 
cently published book PHOTOJOURNALISM 
and one of the best and most versatile pho- 
tojournalists alive. I asked him to sum up 
some of the points covered in his intensive 
private courses. 

“The first thing I discuss,” said Roth- 
stein, a gentle, patient man, “is the equip- 
ment I think they will need in terms of 
the pictures they will be required to take. 
In most cases, the best all-around bet is a 
35mm camera. If they plan to take color, 
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too, I advise them to use two 35mm cameras 
and load one with color film dnd the other 
with black-and-white. I also advise the be- 
ginner to stick to just one film of each type 
for all of his pictures, if possible. It’s a 
good idea to use black-and-white and colo: 
films of the same speed ratings. This way the 
identical settings for exposure can be used 
on both cameras. (Your local camera deale: 
will be able to supply you with a booklet 
giving speed ratings for all films. ) 

“One of the most common faults of the 
beginner is incorrect exposure. To help 
prevent this, even the experienced pro al- 
ways carries a light meter, usually one of the 
incident type.* To guard against camera 
movement when the slower shutter speeds 
have to be used, a good, compact, light- 
weight tripod is also a ‘must’ for the travel- 
ing photo-journalist.” 

“What about lighting equipment?” I 
asked. 

“I believe in keeping equipment to an 
absolute minimum,” Rothstein said. “I re- 
cently advised a Look contributor not to 
take along any lights at all on her trip tc 
Europe. She had just learned how to 
handle a camera and having to worry about 
lights, too, would only have confused her. 
Instead, I suggested that she use an ultra- 
fast film [Note: Tri-X, for example, can 
be shot, if necessary, at ratings of 800 ASA 
or even more] indoors as well as outdoors, 
and she did all right. 


* There are two types of exposure meters—the incident 
and reflected light. The incident meter measures the light 
falling on your subject, and the reading is taken at the sub- 
ject. The reflected type is held to your camera, and measures 
light reflected into the camera. 























“Of course, if a lot of shooting has to 
be done indoors under relatively unfavor- 
able lighting conditions of other-than-static 
subjects (this ruling out the possibility of 
time exposures), some sort of supplemen- 
tary lighting is necessary. What I usually 
recommend is a small electronic flash unit. 
There are quite a few, good for thousands 
of pictures, available for as little as $50. 


“The flash unit, if possible, should not 
always be aimed directly at the subject, 
although this is the usual practice of many 
newspaper photographers. More interest- 
ing and more natural effects can be achieved 
by using it at an angle. This avoids char- 
acterless, flat lighting. A good way is to 
‘bounce’ lights off a wall or ceiling. To 
compensate for the light lost in this way, 
the lens should, of course, be opened more 
—about two stops. For example, where 
you would normally use f/11, an opening 
of £/5.5 should be used instead.” 


More Than Technique 


But knowing techniques of photography 
does not, according to Rothstein, always re- 
sult in usable magazine pictures. 

“The inexperienced photographer usually 
concentrates his attention on the particular 
subject he wants to capture and forgets to 
give enough thought to the other elements 
that often wind up in the picture,” said 
Rothstein. “These are usually either dis- 
tracting or displeasing—like telephone poles 
growing out of people’s heads. Or else they 
unbalance the composition of the picture. 
The sum total of their effect is to weaken 
the message or mood of the picture, Every 
element in the picture should have a rea- 
son for being there, and there should be 
only one main element. 

“If you’re photographing a group of 
people, for example, and there’s a vase of 
flowers on a table that may detract from 
the people, take the flowers away, unless of 
course, they contribute in some way to the 
meaning of the picture. 


“Photographers, even those who should 
know better, often make the mistake of 
wasting a lot of picture space by shooting 
from too far away. The most effective pic- 





tures, especially of people, are usually those 
shot close up with the main subject of the 
picture filling the whole frame. When it is 
difficult to approach a subject closely with- 
out attracting too much attention, a tele- 
photo lens is almost a necessity. Photogra- 
pher Phil Harrington, when he was doing 
the “Inside Red China” story which was 
featured in Loox, recently, found that 
his most useful lens in Red China was the 
135mm telephoto on his 35mm camera, 

“Even when people know that you are 
taking pictures of them, try to avoid shots 
in which they are too obviously aware of 
the camera. A good trick is to pretend you 
are taking pictures in another direction. 
Then turn around quickly and catch them 
engaged in their normal activities. And 
watch for that significant gesture, expression 
or action that will help lift your picture out 
of the ordinary.” 

What other tips does Rothstein offer the 
beginning photojournalist? 

“Don’t skimp on film. There is an old 
saying that film is cheaper than shoe 
leather. Shoot lots and lots of pictures. 


Candid Sequences 


“No matter what kind of story you're 
working on, learn to look for interesting 
sequences in addition to individual random 
shots. One of our photographers spent two 
weeks recently, illustrating the daily routine 
of a typical ‘schoolteacher. Look devoted 
eight pages to the story. One of the most 
effective spreads in it—shot in a matter 
of minutes—was a candid sequence show- 
ing the facial reactions of a student as a 
question was put to him by the teacher 
and he struggled, finally with success’ for a 
reply. 

“When not shooting a sequence of re- 
lated pictures, vary your camera position, 
angle and distance from the subject, to 
give your editor or art director a greater 
variety of pictures to choose from. For lay- 
out purposes, also give them both horizon- 
tals and verticals of the same scene or 
subject as well as some pictures in which 
the subject faces to the right and others in 
which he faces to the left. 

“To lend more interest to scenics and 
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Candid sequence from Look Magazine 
story on typical day of a school teacher. 
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over-all views, try some shot with something 
large—trees, a fence, a sign, a person—in 
the foreground. Frame a view occasionally 
with a gate, arch or doorway. 


“Should the subject generally look di- 
rectly at-the camera? Despite the old adage, 
“Only pretty girls and politicians can look 
at the camera,” there is no fixed rule about 
this. Try pictures both ways to give your 
editor a choice.” 

Simply following a collection of rules 
about picture-taking does not automatically 
make a good photographer any more than 
observing the rules of grammar makes a 
good writer. But they do serve as a basis 
on which to build. More important are 
certain other things—a critical eye, a feel- 
ing for composition, the ability to “select 
the significant” (as Rothstein puts it) and 
use your camera to capture what you see 
in an interesting, creative manner. 

All this, of course, comes only with the 
experience of shooting thousands and thou- 
sands of pictures and comparing them with 
the sort of pictures you see in LOOK, LIFE, 
and other top magazines. So develop the 
habit of carrying a camera around with 
you and practice by taking pictures of the 
things that interest you. You will probably 
think that the first pictures you take are 
pretty wonderful. Before long, you may have 
the good fortune to look back at them as 
lousy. If so, the chances are that you have 
the makings of becoming a photojournalist. 





Courses in Photography 
There is now scarcely a community wher 
courses in photography are not available 
at the local Y, neighborhood center, camera 
club, or night school. Recognition of pho- 
tography as an essential means of com- 
munication is also evident in the growing 
number of colleges and universities offering 
instruction in both the technical and re- 
portorial aspects of photojournalism. In 
1943, only 36 schools and departments of 
journalism offered such instruction, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the University of 
Illinois. Now, the total is up to 88. The 
University of Utah alone offers eight dif- 
ferent courses. At least three other colleges— 
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Kent State, Ohio University, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri—offer seven courses. If 
you would like a free directory of the na- 
tion’s schools and departments of journal- 
ism courses, drop a postcard to J. B. Wood- 
son, Jr., Photo Products Information Serv- 
ice, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


Photo Market News 


BOYS’ LIFE, New Brunswick, N. J. Although 
published by the Boy Scouts of America, 
many of the features in this monthly slanted 
for 8-18-year-olds (average age 13) do not 
deal with Scout activities. The general need 
is for any subject of interest to the outdoors 
or active boy. Few single photos are used 
except in “Scout World,” a picture page 
of world-wide Scout news (trips, awards, 
hikes, socials, community activities, visits to 
factories, etc.). The major articles, which 
run from 1,000 to 2,500 words (average 
payment is $150), are heavily illustrated. A 
recent one on a group of Airlift Explorers 
visiting Japan was illustrated with 8 photos. 
Payment for these is at a minimum of $5 
and up for each. Another article, on Char- 
coal Cookery, was illustrated with 15 pho- 
tos. Most of the short articles and photo- 
features, made up of from 4 to 8 photos, 
are grouped together in a back-of-the-book 
section called the “Duffel Bag.” Those in 
a recent issue dealt with such subjects as 
limbering-up, calisthenics, aluminum foil 
cookery, making a fishbowl TV lamp, and 
converting skiis into an emergency tobog- 
gan. Modelmaking, science, hobbies, sports, 
nature, pets, camping and scouting skills 
are other categories used in this section. 
Full-page Duffel Bag features bring $100, 
regular page $75, and 14 page $50, this in- 
cluding photos and/or text. Glossy 5x7 
photos are preferred; color is rarely used. 
When Scouts are in uniform they must be 
shown with correct insignia and _ attire. 
Queries are advisable. They should go to 
Editor Harry A. Harchar. 


CATHOLIC DIGEST, 44 East 53rd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. This digest-size magazine 
uses one or two picture stories a month. 
Anything that would interest the typical 


American family is a possibility, preferably 
with a Catholic angle, but this is not a 
“must.” A four-page story in the May issue 
showed infant immigrants from ten dif- 
ferent countries on their arrival just after 
their boats docked in New York. “If your 
column accomplishes one thing,” says Ex- 
ecutive Editor John McCarthy, “have pho- 
tographers study a publication before query- 
ing or sending in contributions.” We, too, 
cannot urge this strongly enough. McCarthy 
prefers seeing contact sheets or prints and 
making his selections from them. He sug- 
gests the use of 35mm Kodachrome for 
color stories because of his magazine’s small 
format. Payment ranges from $75 and up. 


FRIENDS MAGAZINE, 3-135 General Motors 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. This magazine 
for’ Chevrolet owners consists entirely of 
picture stories, all of which are purchased 
from free-lancers. Subjects are comparable 
to those that appear in newspaper roto sec- 
tions or Sunday supplements but photo- 
graphic standards are much higher. Re- 
cent issues dealt with an Ozark mussel fish- 
erman, a nurse at a girls’ summer camp, 
the monuments at Gettysburg, the croquet- 
like game of roque, a farm couple who raise 
and train Shetland ponies as a hobby, and 
a two-man railroad in Oregon. Editorial 
Director John H. Warner prefers to be 
queried. Black-and-white assignments, on 
OK’d ideas, pay a minimum of $200, plus 
expenses and materials; color a minimum 
of $300. If the story runs more than two 
pages, $75 a page is paid for black-and- 
white, and $125 a page extra for color. Like 
most other magazines, it uses color trans- 
parencies of any size. Model releases are 
a must for all persons pictured. 


MEDICAL REVUE, 432 West 70th Terrace, 
Kansas City 13, Mo. This monthly, circu- 
lated to physicians, surgeons, and hospitals 
all over the world, is interested in material 
on all types of operative techniques, new 
methods, and case histories, common or 
rare. Some of the items used are photo- 
graphs with short captions, 50 to 100 words. 
Others are 300 to 1,000-word articles with 
one or more accompanying photos. There 
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is also a strong need for photo series. Black- 
and-white 8x10 preferred, but other sizes 
acceptable. Payment, on acceptance, ranges 
from $5 to $8 per photo up to $50 and 
more for the longer articles with accom- 
panying photos or photo series. Editor is 
N. L. Stith. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, National Geographic 
Society, 16th and M Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. There would seem to be few sub- 
jects that this long-established national insti- 
tution hasn’t already covered but it is always 
on the lookout for new material that “make 
the reader feel he is visiting and seeing the 
highlights of an interesting place.” Con- 
tributors who can furnish a complete pack- 
age in the form of an article and illustra- 
tions on a given subject, can reap a reward 
that sometimes runs into four figures, but 
the magazine’s requirements are stiff and 
queries are advisable on any ambitious pro- 
jects. 


However, the magazine also buys out- 
standing individual pictures or series on any 
single general subject to supplement ma- 
terial already on hand to which a staff 
writer may be assigned. Black-and-white 
pictures bring a minimum of $10 each and 
color transparencies (any size) a minimum 
of $50. Bonuses are often added for really 
unusual material. Here is how the maga- 
zine sums up its general needs: “Physical 
features of a locality; people at work and 
their amusements; typical dress, festivals, 
customs and way of life; industries, handi- 
crafts, commerce, transportation; art and 
architecture of unusual or characteristic 
buildings; important public institutions and 
public works; scenes of historical signifi- 
cance; natural history; the strange and 
curious.” A detailed requirement sheet is 
available from the magazine’s Illustrations 
Division. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Although not usually 
thought of as a market for the free-lancers, 
this specialized magazine depends a great 
deal on contributions from outsiders, and 
many amateurs have even made their first 
sales here. As Picture Editor Gerald Astod 
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explains, “There are thousands of sporting 
events in the country that we cannot possi- 
bly cover but still would like to see pictures 
of.” A Detroit accountant who was also 
a sailing enthusiast sent si a batch of color 
pictures he had made of the Miami-Nassau 
race. They netted him the cover of the Feb. 
4, 1957, issue, a double-truck and two 
smaller pictures inside, and the neat sum 
of $1,200. Similarly, a University of Miami 
college student sold the magazine a series 
of photos of a football team between the 
halves in the locker room. Other good 
possibilities for the novice are “The Won- 
derful World of Sport” and “Pat on the 
Back” sections. (Study the magazine). The 
editor is not interested in screwball sports 
(like golf on roller skates or basketball on 
horseback) or in pictures of handicapped 
people playing sports, but almost anything 
else is a possibility, especially if it is shot 
from a fresh point of view. “Even a base- 
ball game does not always have to be done 
with the perennial picture of Joe Doakes 
sliding into second base,” says Astor. “There 
may be more drama in doing an unusual 
sequence or finding a different sort of angle 
to catch some people in the crowd. But 
these pictures should have some special sort 
of meaning or tell some sort of story, too,” 
says Astor. “Baseball is a game with an 
infinite number of situations. And what 
we're always on the lookout for is the kind 
of picture that really says something signifi- 
cant about the sport, a picture that immor- 
talizes it. Maybe a dramatic shot of a run- 
ner creeping off third base or a giant close- 
up of the batter breaking from home plate- 

the way Mark Kauffman did it for us re- 
cently, using a tremendous telephoto lens. 
The same goes for any other sport, too, 
from boxing to chess.” Top rates are paid, 
$150 per black-and-white page, $300 per 
color page, for stories shot on speculation. 
Assignments pay slightly less ($125 and 
$250) but they are, of course, backed up 
by a guarantee of compensation for time 
and expenses. Covers bring from $400 to 
$500. Black-and-white and color of any 
size are used. 














Just Paging 


By Joseph Alvarez 


The Law of Literary Property, by Philip 
Wittenberg. New interpretations of the law 
have brought new problems to writers (just 
as they have for baseball magnates). Mr. 
Wittenberg, a lawyer, writer, and teacher, 
has expanded his book of twenty years ago, 
THE PROTECTION AND MARKETING OF LITER- 
ARY PROPERTY, to bring the writer up to date 
on what the law says about plagiarism, in- 
fringement, libel, copyright, etc. The usual 
questions of “What published material can 
I use without violating copyright?” “Are 
titles copyrighted?” and “What is libelous?” 
are answered in some excellent chapters. 
Mr. Wittenberg analyzes the actual cases 
that have created the laws and then clearly 
summarizes the conclusions for the benefit 
of us laymen. A very useful handbook for 
writers. (World Publishing Co., $5.00— 
available at WRITER’s DIGEST. ) 


Bar 6, Roundup of Best Western Stories, 
edited by Scott Meredith. Characterization 
and motivation in Westerns are, like culture 
and symphony orchestras in Texas, of fairly 
recent prominence. The collection of short 
stories spans the old and the new in west- 
ern fiction. Some stories still feature the 
familiar nasty, sneering hombre who slaps 
defenseless homesteaders only to get his 
comeuppance from the same homesteader 
in the final reel. “The Regulator,” by John 
Prebble, is such a story. The majority of 
the stories, however, away from this for- 
mula. Steve Frazee, for instance, in “Pay- 
roll of the Dead,” published by sep, goes 
deep into his principal characters and yet 
keeps the action and tension high. Western 
writers will find this collection excellent 
supplementary reading to Omar Barker’s 
article. (Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy, $3.95.) 








The Ladies’ Home Journal Treasury, 
edited by John Mason Brown. If you have 
ever enjoyed an afternoon in grandma’s 
attic browsing through stacks of old maga- 
zines, you will like this collection of articles, 
poetry, pictures, and stories from the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, dating from 1894 to the 
present. The contributors’ list includes many 
fine writers like Edith Wharton, H. G.Wells, 
Pearl Buck, Steinbeck; important poets like 
Frost, Kipling, Hardy, Sandburg, Auden. 
Although the short stories of twenty and 
thirty years ago sometimes telegraph their 
denouements, happily they are about people 
who are not average, do not have two chil- 
dren (a boy and a girl) and do not live 
in suburbia. JOURNAL articles, published 
before 1910, like “Why Girls Go Wrong,” 
by Jane Addams; “Would Woman Suffrage 
Be Unwise?,” by Grover Cleveland, and 
“My Quarrel With Women’s Clubs,” by 
long-time editor Edward Bok, may stir 
pleasant memories. The sixty pages of illus- 
trations showing old covers, picture spreads 
(“The Social Side of the Trolley”), and 
1891 advertisements like the one for Ma- 
dame Rowley’s Toilet Mask (“Beautifying, 
Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion” ) 
are especially interesting. Our only quarrel 
is with the type—it’s too small. (Simon & 


Schuster, $7.50.) 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts, a 


Cyclopedia of Quotations. This edition is 
revised and enlarged over previous editions. 
The thoughts are arranged under subject 
matter, like “Assertions,” “Authorship,” 


“Baseness,”’ “Belief,” “Refinement,” “‘Stoic- 
ism,” and so on. There is also a section of 
familiar phrases, an author index and sev- 
eral pages of quotations from Shakespeare. 
As Jim Cerruti points out, this type of re- 
ference book can be a great help to article 
writers. (Hanover House, $10.00.) 
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New York 


Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


AGAZINE MARKETS ARE in a state of 
flux. Now more than ever, publish- 
ers are trying desperately to hit on a for- 
mula that will keep the public reading their 
products. This means a constant turnover 
in editorial personnel, re-evaluations of 
editorial policy, an unending search for 
ways to please old subscribers and attract 
new ones. Writers must keep in step with 
these sometime subtle changes. 

At THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, the weekly 
magazine section which accompanies 37 
Sunday newspapers across the country, 
Richard E. Dodson, heretofore Managing 
Editor, has been promoted to director 
of special projects. The new Managing 
Editor is Ed McCarthy, promoted from 
his previous post as Assistant Executive 
Editor. 

The major change, however, is the shift 
in the editorial requirements. Because of 
the new Sunday section “Today's Living,” 
(announced in the September WD), which 
now accompanies the HERALD TRIBUNE in 
New York, the editors of THIS WEEK are no 
longer interested in articles which are de- 
signed primarily for a New York audience. 
THIS WEEK now wants only material of 
national scope. Here are your best bets: 
health, emotional and spiritual values, 
money, social and emotional relationships. 
If you can combine these broad areas, so 
much the better. For instance, there was a 
recent article on children’s allowances. This 
is a problem in every family, and involves 
every member of the family. It touches two 
of the most responsive chords for readers: 
money, and inter-family relationships. 
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No verse is wanted here, and no articles 
of the essay type, not even the humorous 
essay. Food, fashions, movies, TV are staff 
written. 

Big “promotable” articles are wanted, 
which in one way or another are tied up 
with the news, either the subject or the 
name. 

Payment is $250 to $1,000. C. B. Roberts 
is Article Editor; Jack Stewart, Associate 
Article Editor. 

THIS WEEK continues to be an excellent 
fiction market under the editorship of 
Mrs. Manon Tingue. But, no stories with 
newspaper backgrounds. Otherwise the 
needs and the inventory here continue to 
be so well balanced that any kind of story 
from 2,500 to 4,000 words, with wide gen- 
eral appeal, will be judged strictly on its 
merits. 

Short-shorts are so badly needed that 
they bring the same price as a full-length 
story (top rates). But please, no arbitrary 
twist at the end, no tricky crime stories, 
which depend on these devices alone. How- 
ever short the story, just a surprise at the end 
is not enough. It has to be a well-constructed, 
convincing job from beginning to end. 

485 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 


At REDBOOK, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17, the news is that the editors are now 
angling for male readers. The bait is the 
action story. Of course REDBOOK will con- 
tinue to use stories dealing with romance, 
marriage problems, etc., and the occasional 
off-beat, sensitive story. But in addition 
there will now be action stories for men. 














These should not be westerns, mysteries, 
crime, fantasy or science fiction. Adventure 
is wanted, stories of men fighting against 
the powerful odds of sports and nature, etc. 

In the July issue there is a story by Wil- 
liam Fay, “Father & Son,” which is about 
a boxer and his boy. Read it as an example 
of a man’s problem story. But the editors 
would like to have even more story action 
for their forthcoming men’s stories. 

REDBOOK always needs good short-shorts 
because they often run several in one issue. 
These may deal with any subject. Top 
rates. 

Lilian Kastendike is fiction editor. 


COSMOPOLITAN, Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
57th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York 
City 19, has from time to time been putting 
out special issues devoted to one subject. 
Now they are going to try, at least for a 
while, to do this every month. The April 
issue was about Florida, the May issue on 
The American Male. Other issues will be 
devoted to Love and Marriage, Health and 
Happiness. The August issue will be about 
Writers. 

The incoming free-lance material will 
continue to be read, and if it is liked and 
it fits into upcoming scheduled subjects, it 
will be bought. It is quite conceivable that 
some free-lance articles will suggest subjects 
for forthcoming issues. 

However, it seems likely that this new 
policy will curtail purchases from writers 
who are not well established. Once a sub- 
ject has been decided upon, the most im- 
portant aspects of it will undoubtedly be 
assigned to writers who are experts in the 
field. However, cosMo continues an open 
market. Send in either finished articles or 
queries. 

Your prospects are better in the fiction 
department. Kathryn Bourne, Fiction Edi- 
tor, wants sophisticated stories with a fresh 
point of view. Stay away from: serials, 


westerns, period stories, stories about chil- 
dren or animals, or love stories that are too 
light and frothy. The editors are looking 
for substance and sophistication. There is 
a need for one-shot mystery or suspense story 
of about 25,000 words. The best length for 





most stories is from 4,000 to 6,000 words, 


for which the base rate is $850. 
Short-shorts up to 2,000 words are always 
wanted. 
Don’t forget that stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


FLASH! There is a new articles editor at 
PAGEANT, Ray Robinson, formerly of REAL 
and sEE at Pines. Ray has a good editorial 
background and is a pleasant person to 
chat with. But since Editor Shevelson had 
left town as Ray came in, the two, hadn’t 
got together on editorial requirements. 

You'll have all the details in the next 
issue. For the present: rates are going up. 
A wide variety of articles, as always, are 
needed, and a good key word is timeliness. 
Take a look at the July issue: “Is Your Son 
Being High Pressured Into Engineering?” 
by Max Lerner; “What You Can Learn 
From Mrs. Ed Sullivan,” by Leonard Gross; 
“Rock ’n Roll ’n Alan Freed,” by Theodore 
Irwin; “You Can Read Minds,” by Rob- 
ert W. Marks; “Baseball, The Wonderful 
World of ‘Big Business,” by Herbert C. 
Rosenthal; “The Surgical Miracle of Ellen 
Moore,” by Norman M. Lobsenz. In just 
a small segment of the issue you have ca- 
reers, Marriage, music, sports, surgery, the 
mind, all related to new developments in 
these various fields. 
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Pageant Articles Editor Ray Robinson 


Now here comes the New Markets Sec- 
tion. I ran into Bill Kofoed at a party in 
Bucks County, and he casually mentioned 
two new magazines, both fact detective 
books, which will be out very soon. He did 
not want the titles released until they are 
on the stands, but here are the require- 
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ments: true crime stories of 3,500 to 5,000 
words, with more drama, more color, and 
more action than in the average, conven- 
tional true detective story. Payment 2c to 
3c a word on acceptance. 

The corporate set-up and permanent ad- 
dress were not yet arranged at the time 
of this writing. You'll get them in the next 
issue. In the meantime you address your 
manuscripts or queries to William H. Ko- 
foed, Best Years Publishing Co., 7 West 
60th Street, New York City 23, N. Y. 


HILLMAN PERIODICALS, INC., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17, has issued a 
one-shot (one trial issue of a magazine), 
called POWER OF FAITH. This is a 35c non- 
sectarian inspirational and religious maga- 
zine which you can probably find on the 
stands now. The first issue contains articles 
by Billy Graham, and Lawrence Welk and 
excerpts from inspirational books (“Your 
Prayers Are Always Answered,” “The Will 
to Believe’’). 

The editor is Peter Funk. You’d better 
query before submitting material, as it is 
not yet certain whether or not other issues 
will be forthcoming. 


PINES PUBLICATIONS, INC., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City 17, is coming out 
with two one-shots, which, it is hoped, may 


In the July Issue 
What Rights Do Editors Buy? Is the pres- 


ent set-up fair? Should it be uniform? 


Plotting For Today’s Women’s Slicks, by 
Frank Bennett, who makes most of his living 
writing fiction for women readers. 


Look Again, Article Writers, by William 
Rivers. Many writers still think in terms of 
mass and quality writing, but the old rules 
are as dead as yesterday. Today’s HARPER’S 
and SATURDAY EVENING Post borrow from 
each other. 


The Good Spirit Of W-Hollow—Writer 


James Jordan visits Jesse Stuart, author of 
Taps For Private Tussie. 


Plus markets, other ideas, regular features. 
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eventually become regularly issued maga- 
zines. 






The first is a revival of COLLEGE HUMOR, 
edited by Ira Peck, which will be out some 
time in the Fall. All the material has al- 
ready been bought for this issue, so you’d 
better wait for further announcements be- 
fore sending anything in. This first issue 
will have stories about college life by top 
writers like Waugh, Schulman, etc., picture 
spreads, cartoons, etc. (\ 





The other venture, Miss, is edited by 
Jean Carney, an August back-to-school is- 
sue. This first issue is all ‘staff written. 
There is no fiction. Articles deal with fash- 
ion, beauty, parties, social relationships, 
movies, TV, records, personalities in the 
entertainment world, amusements. 

If other issues are planned, you will read 
about it here. For the present these are not 
free-lance markets. , 





With the going of Ray Robinson, REAI 
and sEE (also Pines Pub.) are temporarily 
in the editorial hands of Dick Kaplan, Exec- 
utive Editor. 

There will be less historical stuff for a 
while, and less first-person adventure, unless 
it has a real news peg and is of enough topi- 
cal appeal to make a lead story. For ex- 
ample, the Parris Island scandal. 


“TI can use articles that would be of spe- 
cific help to my readers,” Dick Kaplan said, 
“that will tell them where good jobs are 
available, how to improve their lot, how to 
make money, how to save money. Also 
articles about people who interest them.” 
The June issue of REAL has a story about 
Jack Kennedy, which concentrates on his 
war heroism. The July issue of sEE has 
articles about James Dean and Mickey 
Mantle. Another good article is “You Can 
Learn to Fly for $60,” by Frank Hasson. 


Don’t send in completed articles. Mr. 
Kaplan prefers to see one-page outlines 
first. 


PARADE is a magazine supplement which 
is distributed with 56 Sunday newspapers 
all over the country. It has a circulation of 
more than eight million. It uses no fiction, 
verse or travel essays. 



























“... and when his feet touched the sandy bottom, 
he peered warily through the faceplate into the 
undulating, murky depths where. . .” 


The big thing here is some connection 
with the news of the day. If you can peg 
your story to an anniversary or to some con- 
temporary event or personality which will 
still be newsworthy two or three months 
from the time you send it in, you’ve made a 
good start for PARADE. “We like family 
features about things that will be of benefit 
to the whole community, and answers to 
community problems that will be of benefit 
to individual families.” 

Picture spreads are used. Quizzes should 
run to about 20 questions. But the point of 
these is not merely to show the reader how 
smart he is, but to entertain, and in’ ad- 
dition to give the reader new information 
which will be of direct value to him. 

Rates have gone up. They are now $250 
to $1,000, depending on the importance of 
the story and the space that the editors de- 
cide to devote to it. 

Donald Wayne would rather see a query 
first. Send it to him at 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, on the 20th floor 
of 205 East 42nd Street, near Tudor City, 
is a hive of activity. Alden H. Norton’s 
office faces East River and beyond it Brook- 


lyn. He is Vice President in charge of edi- 
torial, Executive Editor of ‘Aarcosy and 
Editor of ADVENTURE. Henry Steeger is 
President of the Company and Editor of 
Arcosy. For both arcosy and ADVENTURE 
your article manuscripts and queries should 
be sent to Sari Buchner, and your fiction to 
Bruce Cassiday. 

ARGOSY is larger now, both physically and 
editorially. It is strictly a man’s magazine. 
Articles and stories must be in good taste, 
but they must also have a strong appeal for 
men readers. They must be lively, somehow 
newsworthy, and even controversial. The 
May issue has articles on Mike Wallace, re- 
ducing, a lady pirate, a mysterious inter- 
national spy, government land bargains, the 
Billy Bishop story, and vodka. The June 
issue features—“Krebiozen, Failure or A 
Key to Cancer?” which involves a contro- 
versy with the AMA that most magazines 
have been afraid to touch, and new de- 
velopments in the Dr. Sam Sheppard case. 

Payment here is $500 to $2,000. 


ADVENTURE seems to have more emphasis 
on entertainment with a strong masculine 
slant. “There are no taboos, except the 
taboos of indecency or bad taste,” Mr. Nor- 
ton said. The May issue has an article on 
the killing of Gene Symonds, an American 
correspondent, by Singapore’s communists, 
another about the wickedest street in the 
world (in London), a true crime story, a 
cheese-cake photo spread, a piece on rep- 
tile hunting, another true crime story, a re- 
assuring discussion of operations. The fic- 
tion runs along parallel lines. 

Payment $250 to $500. 


TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 
City 19, is a 50c monthly with a circulation 
of some 160,900 all over the world, though 
the bulk of the subscribers are here in this 
country. 

These readers want to know where to 
go, how to get there, where to stay, what 
to see, what to do, and how much all these 
things will cost. Articles are wanted which 
give these specifics about any part of the 
world. Once in a while there is a special 
issue devoted to one area, such as Europe, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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WRITERS MARKET 
Report from 


Part II 


Philadelphia 


by Pauline Bloom 





From left to right: Thomas Payne, Editor-in-Chief, Avon Publications, Barbara 
Britton, Frances Lockridge, George Stevens, of Lippincott and Richard Lockridge. 
Lippincott and Avon are the hardcover and soft cover publishers respectively of 
the “Mr. and Mrs. North” mysteries, authored by the Lockridges. 


N 1792,puRING the second term of George 

Washington’s administration, a small book 
and print shop was opened on High Street 
in Philadelphia, which through the years 
evolved into the J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. as we 
know it today. 

LIPPINCOTT occupies a sprawling five-story 
turn-of-the-century building in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s publishing district at East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
George Stevens, Managing Editor of the 
trade department, commutes between Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

“We have no preconceived notions of 
precise book categories for our list,’ Mr. 
Stevens said. “We publish all kinds. Our 
trade list is about equally divided between 
fiction’ and non-fiction. We do a variety of 
novels, mysteries, westerns, or any work 
which defies classification, but which we 
feel is worth publishing.” 

In non-fiction there is biography and 
autobiography, books by doctors for the 
profession and for the general reader, his- 
tory, music, literary criticism. 
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LIPPINCOTT has been particularly success- 
ful with personal experience stories like 
those of Betty MacDonald (“The Egg and 
I,’ “Onions In The Stew,” etc.); and 
Louise Dickinson Rich (“ My Neck of the 
Woods,” etc.). Both of these writers have 
skillfully conveyed the flavor of their par- 
ticular regions. If you can do the same fo 
your neck of the woods, LipPINcoTT would 
like to see your book. 

For non-fiction Mr. Stevens suggests you 
send in an outline and about 100 or so 
pages to show the quality of your writing 
If it’s a novel by a new writer, it should 
be a completed manuscript. 

The Juvenile Department, one of the 
largest, is in New York at 521 Fifth Avenue, 
under the editorship of Eunice Blake. Miss 
Blake is a most able and amiable editor. 
She knows not only what she wants, but 
also what she doesn’t want. No gadget o1 
toy beoks, no ephemeral novelties, or over- 
tricky devices. Otherwise any good chil- 
dren’s book has a chance here, from picture 
books on through high-school novels. 
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“Children’s books have two important 
advantages for writers,” 
“One is that a good juvenile can go on sell- 
ing throughout the writer’s lifetime and 
even beyond. We are still selling books 
published in the twenties. The second is 
that for children’s books you don’t need an 
agent. Three quarters of our books come 
in directly from the authors.” 

What are the qualities Miss Blake looks 
for? “You need a good story to start with. 
Then a good writer maintains a brisk pace, 
and uses simple but vivid language.” 

Miss Blake does not believe in word lists, 
so just write your story as simply and di- 
rectly as you can. The important thing is 
to catch and hold the child’s viewpoint, and 
then the language will take care of itself. 

For older children: adventure, animal, 
historical stories, mysteries, westerns, sports. 
In non-fiction: biography, history, science— 
any subject that is treated with authority 
and simplicity and that results in an inter- 
esting, readable book. 


The John C. Winston Co., at 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., publishes a wide 
variety of books—bibles, religious books, 
dictionaries, reference books, textbooks, ju- 
veniles, and general non-fiction. 

Editor-in-chief of the textbook depart- 
ment is Malcolm E. Mellott. Editor-in-chief 
of the trade department, including juve- 
niles, is Miss Elizabeth Morton; the man- 
aging editor is Donald E. Cooke. Miss 
Morton, a smartly dressed, capable young 
woman, has recently been elected President 
of the Children’s Book Council. 

“In the adult trade department we are 
most interested in non-fiction dealing with 
any subject of national and international 
interest, adult religious and _ inspirational 
books, but no fiction just now,” Miss Mor- 
ton said. 

“In juveniles we do not want to see pic- 
ture books at this time, though we may 
return to them in the future. We are in- 
terested in all kinds of books for the “mid- 
dle-aged” child from 7 to 13, and in good 
romantic stories for teen-age girls that show 
them some important aspect of life against 
a backround of light romance. Adventure 


Miss Blake said.. 


stories dealing with present-day problems 
would be good. But we are not too eager 
for historical fiction because we have enough 
for a while.” 


Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, was started by Durant L. 
Macrae, one of the best known and best 
liked book “travelers” in the business. Mr. 
Macrae, a genial, friendly man, is the firm’s 
president and sales manager. “Tell them 
we are young and vigorous,” he said, his 
eyes twinkling. And they are. 

His son, Donald P. Macrae, is secretary 
in charge of production, advertising, and 
publicity. 

The editor, Miss Olga Edmond, spoke of 
the advantages to a writer of dealing with 
a small publisher. There is a more per- 
sonalized relationship, more mobility, more 
time and energy to devote to the promotion 
of books even by “young” writers who 
might get shunted aside in larger houses 
with many literary lions to look after. “We 
can promise quicker decisions and quicker 
publication dates,” she said. “We don’t 
have huge backlogs.” 

MACRAE SMITH publishes 16 to 20 books 
a year: adult novels, historical novels, per- 
sonal experience books, mysteries, travel, 
and juveniles. 

Juveniles are mostly for teen-age and 
“middle-aged” readers. Fiction and non- 
fiction, career books, boys’ and girls’ mys- 
teries, romances, historicals, early years of 
marriage (yes, these are considered juve- 
niles). 

In non-fiction send in detailed queries 
rather than the whole book manuscript. 














PROFESSIONAL CAMERA BUYER 


will secure photographic equipment for you at quantity price. 
Nominal service fee (except items strictly price-fixed). 
dealers please. Minimum transaction $150 list. Bank Saeate 
payment plan without charge. Buyer is bonded, Dun & Brad- 
street rated and will furnish references in a vicinity. Charter 
member Chamber - Commerce, also PSA and bank reference. 
Full guarantee plus 10-year non-profit auvies contract. Sen 
inquiry in duplicate euctouing large air-return envelope. Include 
your telephone num 


CAMERA BUYER ¢ COLCHESTER 24, CONNECTICUT 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the RN WHILE Y writers oot the only one 
where you can EAR HILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is a nema to earn the low 
cost “. be mene instruction before it is finished. M 
urse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
ire VENTE MAGAZINES lainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafaigar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





SONG WRITERS 


biel os offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST = §0°'YE (4) (2 my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and promptly per instructions. Free 
carbon, extra first and last page. 60c per thousand 
words plus postage. Minimum $1.00. 


EATRARINE A. AUGUSTINOWICZ 
P. ©. Box Los Banos, Calif. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upiand, Ind. 











Meet The 

| American Indian 

DANCES ® CRAFTS 
AUGUST 8-11 

Write for information 


; Ceremonial Association 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 














University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa., limits 
its publications to scholarly works, no fic- 
tion. However, if you have a work based 
on original scholarly research, this firm 
would like to see it. The editorial director 
is Thomas Yoseloff. 


Boxwood Press, P. O. Box 7171, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., is devoted to publishing small edi- 
tions of scholarly paperbacks priced between 
$1 and $2.35. 

The owner and editor is Ralph Buchs- 
baum, a professor of zoology: at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is interested in 
the biological sciences, works on psychology, 
history, biography, etc. Some of these are in- 
tended as college textbooks. 


Today is the Philadelphia Inquirer Maga- 
zine Section, with a weekly circulation of 
more than a million. Arch C. Luther is 
managing editor; Fred Shapiro, feature edi- 
tor. 

TODAY uses short stories of 2,000 to 3,500 
words, which have broad general appeal. 
Payment for these is by arrangement. Arti- 
cles of approximately 800 words, must 
have local flavor, a regional approach, 
though the subject may be anything at all. 
Payment for the articles is about $50 on 
publication, Four-line rhymes are used for 
which you will receive $5. 

Send articles, cartoons, and verse to Fred 
Shapiro, Inquirer Building, 400 N. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


Triangle Publications, also at the Inquirer 
Building, 400 N. Broad St., publishes tv 
GUIDE, a pocket-sized weekly with a circu- 
lation of over five million. The managing 
editor is Merrill Panitt. 

Brief articles are used dealing with any 
aspect of television from the consumer’s 
standpoint, also profiles of TV _personali- 
ties. Mr. Panitt welcomes new ideas, but 
would prefer to see them in the form of 
queries first. If the sugestion seems feasible, 
you will either receive an assignment to 
write the article, or you will be paid for 
the idea. Payment starts at $100 a page of 
about 500 words. 




















Another Triangle project (same address) , 
is OFFICIAL DETECTIVE STORIES, of which 
Philip Weck is editor. This is a 25c monthly 
which uses only true stories of recent crimes. 
These must be accurate, of course, and dra- 
matically told. Lengths run from 5,000 to 
7,000 words, and payment is 3c a word on 
acceptance. 

Photographs are important here. $5.00 
is paid for each one used. 


Greater Philadelphia, 1831 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., circulates in the eleven 
counties comprising the Philadelphia area, 
among business and industrial executives. 
The publisher and owner is Arthur Lipson, 
the managing editor Alan Halpern. 

“We are primarily interested in incentive 
stories,” Mr. Lipson said, “pertaining to 
business and industry, short cuts to success, 
executives’ hobbies, profiles of important 
Philadelphia personalities, or related sub- 
jects.” 

Payment is $25 to $200 on acceptance. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
in Philadelphia celebrates its 250th anni- 
versary this year. In celebration there has 




























two scripts each or more. 


—and sold. 







58O FIFTH AVENUE, 


for step-by-step assistance 
while you write... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal 
Collaboration, which we originally tested by working with six- 
teen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing 
the client to workin the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled 
scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from 
idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to 
analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the-scripts 
are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give our established clients 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adventure. Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





been considerable remodelling and renova- 
tion of the offices and the bookshop at 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The book publishing division of this or- 
ganization is called the JUDSON PRESS and 
Dr. Miles W. Smith is editor. JUDSON 
puts out religious books written by laymen, 
for laymen. These may be fiction or non- 
fiction, but they must deal with religious 
subjects. The usual royalty contract prevails 
here. 

American Baptist Publication Society also 
puts out a series of magazines which are 
wide open for free-lance material. 

STORY WORLD is planned for children 
from six to eight and should therefore em- 
ploy characters in this age group. Stories 
about 700 words, should be written in 
simple straightforward language, and tell 
of everyday adventures of boys and girls 
at home, church or school, at play, on 
trips ; animal stories, occasional fanciful tales. 
Brief articles are used about things to do and 
to make, with clear simple directions and dia- 
grams where’ necessary. Good poetry is 
wanted. Some picture puzzles. Editor is Jean 
E. Hoskings. 





















































See SMLA's Ad 
Page 12 
This Month 
























TY... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 



















A comprehensive review 

An honest evaluation 

A thorough criticism 

Careful editing 

Plotting suggestions if needed 
A sample of TV format 
Marketing guidance 


NPASeOne 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 

TV scripts One act 3.00 

Two acts 5.00 

Three acts 7.50 

Books 15.00 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 








Famous SPEEDWRITING —— _120 “ee “4 
we a. S Le ro 





learn. aria, esate 
Typing avail- 
ible. Sain eer. 008 ete _—y FREE let to 


) ag WEEKS 


55 W. a2ea Street, "". Y. 36 
©1957, Speedwriting 
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THOUSANDS OF PLOTS!... 
AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS! 


“MIRACLE PLOT CARDS” 


Did you know that a majority of writers 
fail to achieve success because of in- 
ability to create interesting and suspen- 
seful plots! 


Now you can have the basic formulas for 
every story possible to conceive! All you 
have to do is shuffle a deck of cards! 


IT’S EASY ...IT’S FUN!... 
IT’S EFFECTIVE 


Send $5.00 at once for your deck of 
miracle plot cards with full instructions 


for use. 
UNITED SERVICE 
P.O. Box 4111, Van Nuys, California 
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juNiors is for boys and girls from 9 to 
12. Greatest need here is for stories 1,500 
to 1,800 words, and serials of two to six 
chapters of the same length. The suspense 
element is important in fiction. Articles 
under one thousand words describing things 
people do and have done to make the 
world better. Good poetry. Jean E. Hos- 
kings, editor. 

TEENS is a weekly story paper for teen- 
age boys and girls. Short stories of 1,500 
to 2,000 words, employing characters be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 18, should deal 
with problems that are real to modern teen- 
agers. Serials of 6 to 8 chapters, each 
chapter approximately the same length as 
the short stories, are a possibility here. Fea- 
ture articles from 500 to 1,000 words deal- 
ing with science, hobbies, vocations, and 
how-to-do-it are needed. Verse of an in- 
spirational nature. Short fillers with a mes- 
sage. Address your manuscripts to Richard 
King, Editor. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, uses one short story and 
one installment of a serial each week, each 
of these about 2,500 words. These should 
have a worthwhile theme, and a moral 
tone and purpose. Features from 500 to 
1,000 words about people whose lives can 
be an inspiration to others, photo features 
of various church activities, and articles 
about youth and church activities. The 
editor is David D. Raycroft. 

All these pay lc a word for both fiction 
and non-fiction. The usual taboos for mar- 
kets of this kind exist here: no smoking, 
drinking, immorality, glorification of crime, 
no discrimination on the basis of color, reli- 
gious or social status. 


Christian Education Press, Schaff Building, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., pub- 
lishes books on religious subjects. (Evan- 
gelical and Reformed), devotional material. 
or dealing with religious personalities and 
faith. The editor is Dr. Fred D. Wentzel. 
No fiction. 

This organization also publishes youTH, 
which comes out 26 times a year, and has 
a circulation of 26,000. This publication is 
for 12 to 20-year-olds, with special em- 
phasis on boys and girls from 15 to 17. 
Herman C. Ahrens, Jr., the editor, would 























like to see fiction up to 2,000 words deal- 
ing with any aspect of life of interest to 
religious young people, and articles up to 
900 words of a similar nature. Photo fea- 
tures on appropriate subjects are used. Pay- 
ment is $15 for a story, and $10 to $12 for 
non-fiction. 


Muhlenberg Press (United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House), 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., publishes books of a reli- 
gious nature. About 25% of these are fic- 
tion, but they must have some relevance 
to a church market. The rest are religious 
non-fiction books dealing with various ap- 
proaches to religion, with Lutheran em- 
phasis, for both the professional and the 
layman. Managing editor is A. P. Stauder- 
man. 


American Sunday-School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., has 
discontinued the publication of religious 
books. However, it still puts out two month- 
ly publications. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD uses articles 
which will help Sunday-school superintend- 








Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 








SPRING 


NOW 
SELLING | 





FROM THE JACKINSON AGENCY 


Doubleday & Co. Wine Of The Condemned. Novel. 
FALL Julian Messner. Pattern For Adventure. First-person adventure. 
LIST A. S. Barnes. The Pancho Gonzales Story. Biography. 


1957 Caxton Printers, Ltd. (America). Rough Passage. True Sea Sagas. 
Hutchinson Group (England) 


Bouregy & Curl. Whip Justice. Western. 


Beacon Press. Black As Night. Novel 
LIST Beacon Press. Odyssey On A Scooter. Travel. 
1958 Beacon Press. Family Of Five and other stories. 


Harper & Bros. Handbook Of Wilderness Travel. 
Citadel Press. The Lust Market. 
Citadel Press. When Your Club Chooses You. 


Of course, there were fiction and article sales to the entire magazine range, too many to list. 
Like book publishers, magazines plan far ahead. So must authors. Will today’s manuscript be 
tomorrow’s book, or magazine feature? TV production? Perhaps. Perhaps my specialized sort of 
criticism will prove to be precisely the sort of help you need, the sort most of my selling clients 
received before their work could be marketed. I discourage agent-hopping, but if you are not 
committed, I would welcome an exchange of letters. 


11 West 42nd Street ALEX JACKINSON new rYork 36, N. Y. 















PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 


Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 




























Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 


LITERARY TYPING 


Bond paper—1 carbon—extra first page. Minor 
correction—All work proofread. Shorts, 20c 
per page; scripts over 10,000 words, 15c per 
page, plus return postage. 


DORIS SABBAGH 
365 West End Avenue New York, N. Y. 






























SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-34 * Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
vp to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 
$10.00. Full length novels and plays, $15.00. Not 
for ipts unless accompanied by self- 
, d l or stamps. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET ‘‘TO THE NEW ‘WRITER. ae 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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ents, teachers, and workers, to be more 
effective in their work, and Sunday-school 
lesson helps for the use of the teachers. 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH is for children and 
adults of all ages 7 to 70, and comes out 
once a month in weekly parts. Stories up 
to 1,800 words are wanted, and articles 
up to 1,500 words. 

The editor is William J. Jones, and pay- 
ment starts at Yec a word, but it goes up 
where the material is especially good. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 225 
N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., pub- 
lishes books of general Jewish interest— 
bibles, history, theology, essays, and some 
novels about Jewish life. This house pub- 
lishes books for children, too, if they have 
some relationship to Jewish life. Right now 
there is special interest in such books for 
the pre-school child. The editor is Dr. 
Solomon Grayzel. The usual royalty con- 
tract is offered. 


The Chilton Company, Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa., publishes trade 
and industrial magazines covering various 
fields. 

DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST is a 79C 
monthly edited by Frank X. Kiefer. It uses 
articles of primary interest to executives of 
department stores, for which it pays about 
1¥%4c a word on publication or by special 
arrangement. Photos bring $2.50. 


HARDWARE AGE, a bi-weekly, edited by 
William A. Phair, circulates among owners 
of hardware stores, and uses articles which 
demonstrate ways to cope with hardware 
problems, and ways to make more money 
in hardware stores. Payment $12 per 
printed page on publication. 


THE SPECTATOR is an insurance maga- 
zine. Articles are wanted which deal with 
various aspects of this business. Editor, 
T. J. V. Cullen. Payment is moderate on 
publication. 


HARDWARE WORLD uses articles from 300 
to 5,000 words, which describe ways in 
which particular hardware dealers meet par- 
ticular hardware problems. These may deal 
with sales, display, merchandising, credit, 
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promotion, etc. lc a word. $3.00 for pho- 
tos. $5.00 for photos with short descrip- 
tive captions. Milton Albin is editor. 

JEWELERS CIRCULAR KEYSTONE, edited 
by Lansford F. King, uses illustrated arti- 
cles of about 1,500 words describing meth- 
ods for increasing sales and profits for 
jewelers. 60c an inch on publication. $3.00 
to $5.00 each for photos. 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is a 25c semi- 
monthly for automotive officials, executives, 
designers, and engineers. This is a limited 
market only for those who are most quali- 
fied to deal with specific problems in this 
field. Query James R. Custer, editor. 

Gas, edited by William W. Clark, is a 
50c monthly which, too, is a market only 
for experts in the field. Most of the ma- 
terial deals with technical problems, with 
an occasional story about sales or manage- 
ment. Better query. 

DISTRIBUTION AGE, monthly, 50c a copy, 
circulates among distribution executives, 
and uses articles about warehouses, packag- 
ing, handling transportation, etc., of about 
1,500 words. $25 per published page, $3.00 
each for photos. Query first. The editor 
is A. W. Greene. 

OPTICAL JOURNAL is a_ semi-monthly 
edited by Maurice E. Cox, 20c a copy. 
News of activities by optometrists, opticians, 
optical manufacturers, wholesalers, im- 
porters, etc., and authoritative articles on 
optics and optometry. 

MOTOR AGE, a 40c monthly, is read by car 
dealers and repairmen. Articles of 1,000 
to 1,500 words are used which deal with 
new selling techniques, merchandising ac- 
tivities, etc. Photos and cartoons are used. 
Payment $12.50 to $25.00 per single page 
article, $25 to $50 for a two-page spread. 
Photos from $3.50 to $5.00. Cartoons, 
$5.00 to $15.00. News gets $1.00 for the 
first inch, and 25c an inch for each follow- 
ing one. The editor is Frank P. Tighe. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, edited by 
R. L. Fitzgerald, uses success stories about 
personalities in the field, articles which dis- 
cuss merchandising, promotion, sales, dis- 
play, etc., up to 2,000 words. 2c a word 


after publication, $3.00 and up for photo- 
graphs. 








UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 
40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Ming 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
‘em mm 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. 








Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 











Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. 


Plays 





Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent. 
DAVID A BALCH 
Former_editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $3.00 + MS. Why pay more? 
a Marketed. Prompt pm Ml = Waiting 
Special rates for student house quests 








Balch Literary Agency, wonrtctuts’ w. v. 
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WHAT SHOULD WRITERS EXPECT? 


Our Service Includes 


e Careful reading of your manuscript. 
e A thorough, honest report. 


e Suggestions, if warranted, on how to 
strengthen the manuscript 


¢ Reliable answers to questions about your 
work, writing problems. 


@¢ Market guidance. 


© Referral to a top, qualified agent if we 
feel you are ready for it, and by your 
request. 


Fees: Short stories and articles $5.00 per ms 
to 5,000 words. $1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. 
Novels and full plays $35.00. 


EXPECT AND GET QUALITY SERVICE! 


ISOBEL RESTALL ASSOCIATES 


132 Tibbetts Road Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication 
screen and TV frelds. Free DETAILS E 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2 per year 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





YOUR BEST SHORT STORY 
DESERVES TO BE PUBLISHED 


The best story you ever wrote! Why not have it published? 
For as little as $38.00 you may have it included in a beauti- 

ful hard-cover anthology. You will receive 5 books free 
and may order as many more as you wish at cost of 
etaice 

n published form, your story will be easier to sell to radio, 

TV, Broadway or Hollywood. The story remains yours. We 
claim no royalties or commissions. 


Verse, Humor and Short Essays 


For only $5 you may have your gems of wit on the book- 
shelves of your friends and relatives. Write for our free 
folder describing the subsidy publishing plan most suitable 
to you and your budget. 


ALLAN OTTO PUBLISHING CO. 


Subsidiary of Ace Typesetting Company 
3248 W. 25th St. Chicago 23, Ill. 
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COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, a 40c month- 
ly, uses articles dealing with the mainte- 
nance and operation of cars, trucks, buses, 
and fleets, 1,500 to 3,000 words. Payment 
$50 to $75 on publication. Charles B. Raw- 


son, editor. 


New Magazines Needing Material 


AOPA Pilot made its appearance in March, 
and is the new market for articles and photo- 
graphs. 

Published by the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association, the world’s largest association of 
civilian pilots and airplane owners (current mem- 
bership: 65,000), the aopa pitot will cater 
to the field of general aviation. Its readers will be 
men and women who own and fly airplanes for 
business and pleasure. Its basic purpose will be to 
educate and inform these men and women, and 
help them get greater pleasure and utility from 
their airplanes. No military or airline material or 
fiction will be used. 

In writing for THE Pitot, the author should 
regard his audience as being made up of all sorts 
of people who have a common interest in flying 
The typical reader could be a salesman who uses 
a private airplane five days a week to cover his 
large territory—and takes a pleasure trip in it 
over the weekend, or a doctor who uses his air- 
craft to fly to the bedside of a patient at some 
remote ranch or mining camp, or a professional 
pilot who make his living dusting crops or patrol- 
ling a power line, or a rancher or farmer who 
takes to the air as a normal means of getting into 
town or visiting a neighbor miles away. In fact. 
any one who flies an airplane in civil life is a 
potential reader of the THE PILOT. His unusual 
experiences could be potential PrLoT story ma- 
terial. 

The editorial staff of THE PILOT now is en- 
gaged in building up an inventory of articles and 
photographs for the first, and subsequent, issues 
of the publication. Factual articles about the 
people in general aviation and developments in 
the industry are being purchased. While editorial 
material in THE PILOT must be technically correct, 
the editors desire that the human interest element 
be played up as much as possible. First-person 
and “how-to-do-it” articles are needed, particu- 
larly. Photographs or sketches when story ma- 
terial calls for one will help sell an article. Picture 
stories with a general aviation theme, of cours¢ 
will be used. 

Here are a few examples of the type of illus- 
trated articles—ranging from 1,000 to 2,500 
words—THE PILOT will use: 

A group of private and business flyers, who do 
not have an adequate landing place in their 
community, band together to work out a solution 
of their problem . . . An aerial prospector makes 
a rich material discovery through the use of his 
airplane . . . A new way of promoting safety in 























the air is devised by a flying club, university, or 


individual pilot . . . A local businessman makes an 
exciting flight to Latin America, Canada or 
Alaska (first-person) ... An important discovery, 
which will increase the efficiency or safety of a 
light airplane,or an airport used by light planes, 
is made by a local flyer . . . A crop duster sets a 
record in the number of acres treated in one 
season. A local firm finds it can increase its 
business and reduce travel expenses by using air- 
planes. 

Among the regular features will be a monthly 
article, written in the first-person, about a pilot 
who learns a basic lesson in flying the hard way— 
while he is in the air and his life depends upon 
his ability to do the right thing at the right time. 
These features will be concise and dramatic. 
Rarely will they exceed 750 words. 

Short features written around a single photo- 
graph will receive a warm reception from the 
editors of THE PILOT. They may range from 100 
to 300 words in length. The subject could be a 
new device developed by a local flyer, or it might 
be a personality story about a local citizen who 
has made a substantial contribution to general 
aviation. 

Payment will be about 5c a word for articles 
upon acceptance. From $5.00 to $10.00 will be 
paid for each photograph or sketch used in con- 
nection with a story. Profesional-type photo- 
graphs will stand the best chance of acceptance 
and bring the best prices. Reports will be made 
promptly. 

Inquiries and manuscripts should be submitted 
to the managing editor, Charles P. Miller, 4644 
East-West Highway, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

Max Karant, Editor, 
AOPA Pilot 


Funspot the magazine of amusement manage- 
ment, a new product of The Billboard Publishing 
Company (publishers of the THE BILLBOARD, 
VEND), 1564 Broadway, New York City. Jim Mc- 
Hugh, editor. Issued monthly. In the market for 
how-to-do-it articles that will aid the owner- 
operator of permanently fixed outdoor amuse- 
ment enterprizes to increase his profit potential. 
Photos wanted with all articles. Length about 
1,000 words. Query first. Payment is on accept- 
ance at a minimum 2c per word; $5.00 each 
photo. 

Write Jim McHugh for his detailed editorial 
work sheet. 


Industrial Editor Magazine will go to editors 
of house organs across the country. We hope to be 
heavy with personalities and human interest, and 
in providing articles of this nature writers will be 
performing a service. Every town has a company 
that publishes a house organ, and the editors 


have stories that need to be tapped. Payment is 
2 cents per word. We are most receptive to stories 
that are accompanied by photos, for which we 


pay $5. 





Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE ‘ 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship.'' No cost or obligation. 








Name 

Address 

TE LTPP EE Ce PET Cem n ee Cr ee ee ir ee eta = 
WRITERS’ FLOATING WORKSHOPS 
Take a floating resort, surround with sea air, add an 
island stop in Bermuda and couple this with 3-hours 
daily FREE writing instruction from Pauline Bloom. 
7 days: June 28th. 5-13 days. July 13th and August 24th. 


Aboard Queen of Bermuda. Deluxe liner Caronia Work- 
shops to West Indies and S.A. Sept. 6th. 

Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 So. Clinton Street Doylestown, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, ules 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; eer. le oe 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $ Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 














Don't Aim 
TOO HIGH 


If you’re not selling 
top-class markets, con- 
sider the Shopping 
News, Rural Magazines, 
Personnel publications’ smaller sale markets. 
These much easier-to-sell-fields need new writ- 
ers, and old, who will slant fiction, fillers and 
spot articles their way regularly. Send for free 
details. 


KOTZEBUE WRITERS SERVICE 


426-M Transportation Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 

Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 

6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 

or poetry instr.; room, meals, (19th yr.). Reference 
O’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 textbooks, 

1500 lectures. Or, I'll also help you sell by mail 

coaching. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


WRITER'S PAPER KIT 


500 sheets bond paper, second sheets, 50 large 
Kraft envelopes and smaller manila return enve- 
lopes, carbon paper, folders, paper clips—at a 
bargain price of $6.20. 

Order from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Accurate 


20 lb. bond. Extra first and last page. Corrections in 
spelling, grammar. One carbon free. Mailed flat. 
.50 per thousand 


DIANE CAHILL 
509 S. Hazelwood Sherman, Texas 

































































FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


WE PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


At Your Expense 
Al! books belong to you 
Quality letterpress printing and binding 
Sales promotion furnished 
Our unique plan will save you money 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Missouri 























DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 22-24 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields con- 
ducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All sessions 
held at Crowley, Milner & Co. Department Store. For 
details, write to 


IRV LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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We even have a few assignments that our staff 
cannot handle because of time and distance. If a 
writer will tell us briefly what he has done, we 
may have one in his area. Because this is a new 
field, I suggest that writers study an issue of the 
magazine (50 cents an issue) for our slant. 
Rocer Homes, Editor, 

Industrial Editor Magazine, 

8341 Westlawn Ave., 

Los Angeles 45, California 


RDG Features is looking for the following 
types of material: column ideas, articles with 
photojournalistic treatment (black. and white 
8x10 glossy, color transparencies 2%4x2%4 or 
larger), music and drama news of important 
personalities and happenings as they occur in the 
writer's own community, and Radio-TV program 
ideas for syndication. We are not at this time 
interested in fiction material. —~ 

Writers should query first on all of the afore- 
mentioned. We wish to enlarge our list of cor- 
respondents-to-be so that we are represented in 
every major city. Correspondents should give an 
application resumé of their background. Upon 
acceptance of their application they are sent a 
“Press Pass’ and then work on assignment. We 
are not limiting our writers to the United States 
alone. We have a correspondent in Thule, Green- 
land . . . so you see what we’re trying to accom- 
plish. 

ALLEN BRANDON Rorerts, Editor, 
RDG Features 

Parkview Terrace No. 309 

822 So. Parkview, 

Los Angeles 57, California 


Wagen Meister, already published experiment- 
ally for over a year, will go into limited national 
circulation. The magazine is, in the strictest 
sense, a “house-organ” as its primary function is 
to advertise the business of the sports-car dealer 
who controls its circulation in his area. 

For this reason it is small . . . thus using only 
a small amount of material each issue (8 issues 
per year), and is tremendously specialized. How- 
ever, what material that is used and needed is 
needed desperately. 

Specifically, we are anxious to see articles 
about Volkswagen autos or commercial vehicles. 
especially trips or unusual applications of such 
Good black and white photos or snapshots, any 
size, are used. And cartoons . . . about one an 
issue, are used. These must pertain to Volkswagen 
or small cars in general, but no other small car 
specifically. 

Payment is upon publication and varies accord- 
ing to quality, although 1 cent per word is our 
minimum, $3 per photo or cartoon our minimum, 
and article lengths preferred from 350 to 2,000 
words. Reports within two weeks. 

George Griffin, Editor 
Post Office Box 534, 
West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Contests and Awards 


Jewish Braille Institute of America, 101 West 
55th Street, New York, N. Y. Miss Pearl Buck, 
Nobel Prize winner for literature, will serve as 
Chairman of the Judges’ Committee in the Ninth 
International Literary Competition for the blind, 
sponsored by the JEWISH BRAILLE REVIEW. 

In addition to Miss Buck, judges for prose are: 
Bennett Cerf, author and President of Random 
House, book publishers, and Dr. Jacobus ten 
Broek, professor of speech at the University of 
California and President of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind. Judges for poetry are: Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, poet and anthologist; Mark 
Van Doren, professor of English at Columbia 
University and a Pulitzer Prize winner for poetry; 
Theodore Weiss, poet and professor of literature 
at Bard College; and William Carlos Williams, 
winner of the National Book Award for poetry. 

The contest, which closes July 31, 1957, is 
open to blind persons throughout the world— 
regardless of race, religion or nationality. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted in any language. 


The Saratoga Branch of the National League 
of American Pen Women is sponsoring a poetry 
contest in honor of Poetry Week in October. 

The competition is open to all poets writing 
in the English language. There will be a first 
prize of fifty dollars with the possibility of several 
smaller awards. 

The deadline for entries is September 1, 1957, 
and full rules will be mailed on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed return envelope. Write, Poetry 
Contest Chairman, P. O. Box 157, Saratoga, 
California. 


The New England Quarterly and HouGHTON 
MIFFLIN COMPANY announce the establishment of 
the New England Quarterly Literary Fellowship 
Award in American Studies. 

The Award will be given annually for work in 
progress. It is designed to encourage the writing 
of books of general interest in the fields of Ameri- 
can History, Literature, and the Social Sciences. 

Though the award is intended primarily for 
writers in need of financial assistance, it is not 
absolutely limited by that intention, and any 
writer whose project meets the specifications 
may apply. 

Manuscripts submitted for the award will be 
judged by the Board of Editors of THE NEW 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY in association with the 
editors of HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 





The amount of the award will be $2400. One 
half of this sum will be an outright grant and one 
half will be considered an advance against future 
royalties. The Award will be paid in monthly 
installments over the course of a year. In excep- 
tional cases the Award may be given more than 
once for the same manuscript, and the judges 
reserve the right to make no award in the event 
no manuscript seems worthy. All manuscripts 
submitted, whether winning an award or not, will 
be considered for publication by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. For further information and applica- 
tion forms write to The Editor, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massa- 
chusetts. 





THE CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE, July 27 - August 3 
Outstanding leaders, workshops, beginners’ and 
advanced groups. For information, write to 


Dr. B. P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, 
Pa. Academic credit given. 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles. 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor. 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
to sell 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





YOUR MS 


Let me type it for you 
30c per 1000 words, plus postage 
One Free Carbon 
TASIA GIFT 








734 42nd Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


STUCK? Name Your Subject! 


By return mail you'll receive pertinent informa- 
tion and unusual observations—guaranteed to 
stimulate that stubborn typewriter into absorb- 
ing action or your three dollars will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Order from- 


OLD GHOST, Oxford, Wisconsin 























eg Editor 18 yrs. Mag. Mgt. Co’s. all-fiction group; author pulp, slick, literary 
Now Teaching by Mail ee Fie BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES Henot Roll), juvenile 


books; judge Western Writers of America annual best-story awar 


ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Fiction Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Frank Discussion of Your Potentialities as a Writer $5 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


John answers some questions that you asked 


OMETIMES I GET a letter from a reader 
S of this column buttering me up nicely 
about the fine job I’m doing. 

Thank you! 

Sometimes I get letters from readers ask- 
ing me questions about cartooning. 

I have taken a horrible oath never to an- 
swer letters that don’t have a stamped self- 
addressed envelope enclosed. But some of 
these questions do need an answer pinned 
to them, so . 


Q. What rights are purchased by a 
magazine as to printing and further use of 
a cartoon? 

A. It depends on the magazine. Look 
is the most generous. They purchase first 
publication rights only, with a proviso that 
they can also use your cartoon in their pro- 
motional activities if they so desire. TRUE 
buys all rights to a cartoon—same as when 
you buy a can of beans at your local grocery 
store. The NEW YORKER buys all rights, but 
they take a profitably paternal interest in 
seeing that their cartoonists latch on to addi- 
tional secondary loot whenever possible at 
appropriately high prices. THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST buys all rights, but will re- 
lease your rights back to you for book use. 
They also let second rights money from 
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foreign reprints revert to the cartoonist 
MAGAZINE MANAGEMENT and CRESTWOOD 
PUBLISHING Co. have recently decided to let 
the cartoonist have all money received from 
foreign reprints. This could set a trend, | 
hope. There is, as I think I just pointed out, 
no standard answer to your question. Often 
on the back of your check the publishe: 
clarifies what rights he is buying. When you 
endorse the check you are also acknow!- 
edging your agreement to his terms. 

Q. Would it be legal to submit the same 
cartoon to more than one magazine at the 
same time? 

A. Yes, it would be legal. I wish you 
had phrased your question some other way 
though. For instance, if you had asked. 
“Should I submit the same cartoon to more 
than one magazine?”, every editor and 
every cartoonist in the business would an- 
swer your question the same way, “No. 
definitely no!” 


It’s The Way You Put It! 


Q. Likewise, would it be legal to submit 
a sold cartoon, either before or after it 
has been published, for resale to another 
magazine? 

A. There you go again with the word 
legal! The legality depends on what rights 


























“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
sign, everything is 
simply beautiful.” — 
Loretto Douctas, 
author of The Peo- 
t ple We Call Indians. 











“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NORMAN 
T. Lyxes, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 
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is 
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Subsidy 
Publisher! 
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ET 
tells all about this plan 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like th. 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest subsidy pub- 
lisher. Learn how your book, too, can 
be successfully published, promoted and 
distributed. Send today for our free 
illustrated booklet. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below—now. 





VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. AA, 


120 West 31 St., 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywoo 
(In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me 
describing your su 


ADDRESS......----------- 
eo a ae - ae SS OF 


New York 1, N. ¥. 
d Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.) 


your FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 


bsidy publishing program. 











you sold to the original purchaser. If you 
sold all rights to him, then you are a thief 
if you sell the cartoon again. Being a thief 
is not legal! From reading your letter I get 
the feeling that you’re planning to just draw 
one cartoon in your whole life and live on 
your resale money. Magazines that pay as 
low as $5 and $7.50 still expect first rights. 
Most magazines that use seconds only pay a 
small percentage of one pittance for using 
your stuff. Once your work gets to appear- 
ing with any frequency in the magazines, 
Ben Roth will send you a contract and sell 
your work abroad for you. Till then, con- 
centrate on producing more cartoons rather 
than trying to resell the ones you've al- 
ready sold. Of course, if you think I’m 
wrong, go ahead and do it your way. I 
checked your question with about a half a 
dozen cartoonists before I answered it and 
every one of them think you’re way off 
the beam. 

Q. In submitting a cartoon to a mag, 
is it usual to submit the finished drawing 
or a pencilled rough? 

A. If you're submitting to an editor 
who is unfamiliar with your work then do 
your ‘roughs’ as finished as possible, so he’ll 
know what he’s buying. At the time an 
editor is looking at your work, he is also 
looking at work done by dozens of competi- 
tors. Many of these competitors are ‘name’ 
cartoonists who do a rough that is to all 
intents and purposes a finished drawing. A 
lot of the cartoons you see printed in every 
market are printed from the ‘rough.’ So give 
yourself a fair shake by making your mer- 
chandise look as good as you possibly can. 

Q. Is there any sort of standard as to 
size of a submitted cartoon? 

A. Yes, almost everybody works on type- 
writer paper or a sheet the same size as 
typewriter paper, that is size 8x 11. If you 
had figures available and checked the top 
dozen best selling cartoonists to all avail- 
able markets you’d find that all twelve of 
them worked this size. For your convenience 
in mailing and handling and also the editor’s 
convenience, typewriter paper size is best. 
When an editor receives an odd size, queer- 
shaped packet of cartoons in the mail he 
can’t help but get a little sweaty in the 
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palms and mutter to himself, “My, Gawd, 
annuder amachoor!” 


Wanted: Civilized Cartoonists 


Q. Instead of enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with my work, wouldn’t 
it be alright to just enclose stamps? 

A. Who pays for the envelope the com- 
pany uses to return your material to you? 
Who pays the salary of the person who ad- 
dresses your envelope? If you walk into a 
store to buy a new suit and the clerk spits 
in your eye, what do you do? There are 
other clothing stores where’ more kindly 
disposed clerks are willing to sell you a 
suit. There are certain customs and ameni- 
ties that all civilized cartoonists should 
observe. Enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is one of them. 

Q. Where can I do a little supplemen- 
tary reading about cartooning? 

A. Pat Fulford conducted this cartoon 
column for five years, or more. Get hold 
of some back copies if you can. Try the 
public library in your home town. Also 
check the card index file in the library to 
see if they have any cartoon books on their 
shelves. 

My old schoolteacher, Don Ulsh, does a 
trade magazine for cartoonists entitled the 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS (123-34 82nd 
Road, Kew Garden, N. Y.). Don has a 
terrific feature running right now called 
‘Magazine-of-the-month.’ He devotes a 
whole page, complete with photographs, 
to the editor of some important magazine. 
The editor tells exactly what he wants to 
buy and why he wants to buy it. Lots of 
other good stuff scattered through the NEw 
YORK CARTOON NEWS including what mar- 
kets are looking on what days. 

George Hartman edits a publication fo: 
gag cartoonists called THE INFORMATION 
GuwE (2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, 
Neraska). He'll send you a free sample 
copy for the asking. The Guide concen- 
trates mostly on the lower pay markets. One 
feature is the ‘Know-Your-Markets’ page 
where cartoons are reprinted from a car- 
toon market. You can actually see with 
your own eyes what the magazine that’s 
being featured shells out its money for. 















@ with the guarantee of marketing 








520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Manhattan Literary Agency Alt, 


to leading publishers... 


WE’ LL REVISE YOUR SCRIPT! 


In addition to supervising or handling changes required by publish- 
ers, our Editorial Specialists (all authors of published books and/or 
stories) will give your manuscripts the: professional handling you 
know they deserve. The chief advantage is that Manhattan editors 
are New York literary agents and as such intimately acquainted 
with the editorial requirements as well as professional writing 
technique. 


REVISION of your book, play, story or article . 


(Lost your perspective? ) 


GHOSTWRITING from your idea or outline... 


(Ideas lose their freshness in execution? ) 


EDITING of all types of material... 


(Script need pre-market polish? ) 


Send your manuscripts of any length, your outline or synopsis 
inquiring about this service and THERE WILL BE NO CHARGE 
OR OBLIGATION for a prompt reading, appraisal and quotation 
of equitable fee (which includes professional typing for publisher 
submission). Please address all correspondence or scripts to editor 


GENE HILTON. 


Write for copies of our free, informative booklet THE 
MANHATTAN WAY, and the 4-page Market News- 


letter which contains inside editorial information. 


WE SELL SCRIPTS—If you do not have need of the above services 
but do have scripts you believe hold promise, send them today for 
an interested reading and market appraisal. lf not accepted for 
immediate marketing, you will receive a detailed report of flaws 
with constructive suggestions for revision. To cover time in working 
with authors who are not yet professionals, the following fees are 
charged: $1 per 1,000 words with a minimum of $5 per script. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS: Due to urgent publisher need, the reading 
and appraisal charge for books over 25,000 is only $5. One week 
reports on all material. Professionals inquire about commission 
representation. 


















INFO. G. also prints an occasional informa- 
tive article by Fred Kohler or some other 
like high-minded gentleman in the cartoon 
profession. 

THE CARTOONIST (121 Waverly Place, 
New York 11, N.Y.) is the official maga- 
zine of The National Cartoonist Society. 
Alfred Andriola is doing an away over-par 
job of editing this quarterly. If you’re not 
a member of the society, then borrow a 
copy from a friend who is. If you don’t 
have any friends who are members, then 
write a letter to Al asking him to get on 
the ball and start selling THE CARTOONIST 
to non-members. 

THE GAG RECAP (P. O. Box 430, Van 
Buren, Arkansas). Earle Tempel edits this 
one. He gives you a written description 
plus the caption from cartoons printed in 
over 100 magazines every month. Earle 
also has pamphlets for sale on sundry other 
subjects: Gag Writing, Market Lists, etc. 

CARTOON CONSULTANTS (400 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N.Y.) sell several 
different pieces of merchandise. The latest 
is a 64-page illustrated book by Jack Mar- 
kow called Drawing and Selling Cartoons. 
Jack recently had a one-man show covering 
25 years of selling cartoons to various 
magazines. 

You might also study the book page on 
page 79 of this magazine for items on 
cartooning. 


Late Cartoon News 


pic, 5051 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 27, 
California. Lou Kimzey pays $10 for car- 
toons for and about the current generation 
of youths. If you know a gang who think 
of Elvis Presley as one of the elder states- 
men of the music profession, then you 
know just what’s bugging the pic reader. 
Like, I mean, just what topics are hot for 
their readership. Buy 12 of a C of cartoons 
a year. 

ESCAPADE, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, California. David Zentner, Editor. 
Tucked away in the dusty corners of this 
earth are a precious few old timers who re- 
member when the world was young and 
sex was appreciated for it’s own sweet sake, 
rather than just as a topic for magazine 
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cartoons. But it’s no good, Gus, living in the 
past. Them’s the conditions what prevail 
today. Might as well make the financia! 
most of it. Don’t draw simple housewife 
types for this market. Lovely luscious girls 
wanted here with a sexy gag, same as othe: 
playboy-type magazines. Pay $25 per car- 
toon. Buy 130 cartoons a year. 

FAMILY CIRCLE, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Harold O. Warren, Jr. has, 
to my knowledge, been buying cartoons fo: 
FAMILY CIRCLE for well over 10 years. So, 
he knows what he wants. Buys general gags 
for a mass audience. Pays $25 apiece for 
them. Uses only two or three cartoons a 
month. ; 

HOSPITAL Topics, 30 West Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Illinois. Marie Jett, editor. 
Pay $5 to $10 for cartoons with a hospital 
locale. Likes material that’s funny to the 
staff rather than what’s funny to the pa- 
tients. You can do research for this market 
by hanging around the hospital exit and 
buying a few beers for off-duty nurses. You 
should be able to pick up some very good 
ideas. Good luck! 

NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINE, Centra! 
Park West at 79th St. Address your roughs 
to the cartoon editor. Slant to the title of 
the book. If you don’t know what natura! 
history is, you could look it up somewher« 
Dig around in some old ruins or something 
Dinosaur doings, explorations and that typ: 
of ilk. 

LEATHERNECK, P. O. Box 1918, Washing- 
ton, D.C. T/Sgt. Domingo Machin, Jr. is 
your editor. Buys approx. 150 cartoons a 
year. Pays $10 each. This is a specialized 
market. Every drawing has a marine in it 
and marine life is the topic for all cartoons 
If you are a good cartoonist and an ex- 
marine or a marine right this minute—don’t 
pass ’em by. 

MAN’S LIFE, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., pays $10 apiece for male slant 
and sex gags for this bi-monthly. 

MEN IN coMBAT, 441 Lexington Ave.. 
New York 19, N. Y. Bernard Gordon buys 
cartoons here. Same as I said about MAN’s 
LIFE applies here too, except they buy a 
few more cartoons a year, so you have a 
little better chance of selling. 
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Exposition Press Leads the Field of Subsidy 
Publishing Because of Its Accomplishments! 





The Pageant of the Mediterranean (travel), 4th ed. * How to 
Stop Snoring (how-to), 4th ed. » | Like to Be a Grandma 
(poetry), 4th ed. * Crusade (econ. & biog.), 3d-edition sellout « 
How to Have a Green Thumb Without an Aching Back (how-to), 
3d ed. * Teach Your Child to Read (educ.), 2d ed. » Decorating 
Cakes for Fun & Profit (how-to), 2d ed. * Winners Get Lost 
(novel), 2d ed. * Wanderings (essays), 2d ed. * Combat Boots 
(war exp.), 2d ed. * The Romance of African Methodism 
(relig.), 2d ed. * The Rogue ef Publishers’ Rew (belle lettres), 
2d ed. 


In Quality Imprints 


Exposition Press is the only subsidy publisher with four spe- 
cial imprints to signify important titles in specific fields: 
Exposition—Banner Books (tities of permanent trade interest); 
Exposition—University Books (scholarly and technical studies); 
Lochinvar Books (western Americana); Testament Books (im- 
portant new imprint for religious works). 


In Publicity 


A 16-line paragraph on 50 Years of American Comedy in 
Walter Winchell’s nationally syndicated column * A 2-page 
picture story on Leonard Hankins (co-author of Nineteen Years 
Not Guilty) in the Louisville Courier-Journal Sunday magazine 
section * A 2-page illustrated United Features Syndicate con- 
densation of After Reducing What? in N. Y. World Telegram 
& Sun magazine section. 


NO MATTER 


In Number of Books With Two or More Editions 


In Special Poetry Promotion 


435 radio and television stations throughout the nation have 
agreed to broadcast from Exposition poetry books, giving 
poets an exclusive opportunity to reach an audience of mil- 
lions. (Credit is always given to author and to publisher). 


In Autograph Parties 


More than 200 copies of The Jordan Beachhead autographed 
by the author and by Chariton Heston sold in one afternoon « 
Over 550 copies of The Unfailing God sold at church party. 


In Author Recognition 


Exposition’s widespread publicity for Irvin Peithmann, author 
of Echees of the Red Man, resulted in an attractive job in 
Florida and an assignment to do a regular trade book on the 
Seminole Indians. 


In Subsidiary Rights—Textbook Adoptions—Sales 


A few of the highlights of Exposition’s sales-promotion achieve- 
ments in 1956 which gratified authors: the Dutch rights on 
High Journey were contracted for * the hard-cover reprint 
rights on two titles were sold: Yeung John and Drop the 
Hook * The Grain Trade (An Exposition-University Book) was 
adopted as a text at Kansas State College and Southern Ill. 
University * Ruth Stout, author of Green Thumb, earned 
$1,482.94 in 2d-edition royalties in one 6-month period « 
James Schonberg, author of The Grain Trade, earned $1,252.80 
in the first month after publication. 


—— 
WHAT TYPE OF MANUSCRIPT YOU HAVE WRITTEN, FICTION OR 


NON-FICTION, SUBMIT IT TO US FOR A PROMPT (AND FREE) EDITORIAL REPORT. 





Meet the Man Who Can Publish Your Book 





- o— Edward Uhlan, President of Exposi- 
: the —_ tion Press, has been a leader in the 
field of subsidy publishing for more 
than 20 years. You can get to know 
of him via his recently published book, 
publishers The Rogue of Publishers’ Rew, hailed 
by Omnibook as “an unorthodox and 
Tow challenging exposé which proves that 

ry ee 


subsidy publishing can be both hon- 
est and valuable, written by a man 
who heads one of the largest firms 
in the field.” 


In The Rogue you will find do’s and don'ts on how to find a 


publisher, how to evaluate publishers’ contracts and an 
exposé on literary sharks and racketeers. 


oe ee ee SE 
“ee 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. WD 76 


Please send _— copies of The Rogue of Publishers’ Row 
- at the special reduced price of $2.50 per — “a 
$ Payment enclosed (postage free) O d 


Y Please send free copy of the brochure 
You Can Publish Your Book. 


eee 
Address_—— 
City. 


one___State____—— 


What Other Critics Say About ‘The Rogue’: 


Los Angeles Herald-Express: “Uhian has brought honesty and 
fair dealing to the neglected field of self-subsidized pub- 
lishing. .. .” © Chicago Sun-Times: “Uhlan is the spearhead 
of the clean-up movement in ‘subsidy’ publishing... .” » Les 
Angeles Times: “The most readable, important, revealing book 
about the business of publishing... .” * Artesian: “He cru- 
sades for the right of any man to see himself in print... a 
subsidy publisher with integrity and a heart... .” 


Copies of The Rogue of Publishers’ Rew (list price: $3.50) are 
available to the readers of the Year Book at the special 
reduced price ef $2.50. Fill out the coupon below and mail 
to Dept. WYB-7. 


New Brochure — Free 


Read the complete story of 20 years of successful subsidy 
publishing in’ our new illustrated brochure, You Can Publish 
Your Book. Contains information for writers and details of 
our subsidy publishing plan. Write for free copy today. 


Exposition Press Inc. 


Dept. WD 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 


In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 


























CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD J 


Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 





Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


ophy is, 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions onty. No er stories accepted for 
cism or sale 
Our service is personalised. We work “with you in a market 
where the absence of by- .~y — you an even chance with 


Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. Rates for 
outlines and other services on request. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





“How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons’ 

A book everyone who likes to draw 
obligation, Simply addres [_SOSE | 


BYWARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Vept 856 Pleasant rini, Uhio 














HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


NEWS FRONT, 235 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Turgrul Uke pays $10 each for 
cartoons for and about the doings of big 
business executives. If you’re a little vague 
about what will amuse a big business execu- 
tive, just guess at it. I’m sure Mr. Uke just 
guesses too. However,.if you want to make 
sure and certain of what you’re doing, you 
can always join a few exclusive clubs and buy 
controlling interest in G.M., G. E. and the 
planet Mars. 

TIGER, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. George Fox, Jr. pays any- 
where from $10 to $50 per cartoon. The 
sex bit goes here too. Just like I said about 
ESCAPADE. This is perhaps as good a place 
as any to clarify my own attitude about 
these sex magazines. My esthetic philos- 
wherever there is an editor who 
has a nickel that isn’t nailed down, I want 
it! Trouble is, the women I draw are not 
only not sexciting, but even the ugly ones 
look like you’d have to marry them before 
you climbed into bed with them. So, all I can 
do is bite my nails in jealousy when I see 
all that editorial largesse going to waste on 
more talented and more deserving car- 


toonists. 


CABARET, 8150 N. Central Park Ave.. 
Skokie, Illinois. Sydney Barker, Editor. Pays 
$10 to $50. Likewise! (When I say likewise 


I mean the same as I said about TIGER.) 


For more cartoon markets get a copy of 
the 1957 Writer’s Yearbook. Should be 
hitting the stands in the next week or two, 
or if you don’t feel like walking downtown, 
send your 60c to the home office. Me and 


Earle ‘Tempel really did a job there. 








Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 














NOW! A lete AGAZINE OF 12 Lessons, one 
— a ow! bay eASheIS. OF THE MONTH in 

issue. PHOTOS—MARKE PS—GAGWRIT ens 
MA ar LISTS CARTOONS FEATURES GALORE 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU 

If interested, write for details to 
WRITER'S SERVICE 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





MU. 7-5159 
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Our Literary Agency Provides You With Marketing 
As Well As Counseling... Revision & Ghost Writing 


To induce you to send your manuscript to us, for $5.00 we'll 
appraise it, no matter how long. If it’s salable, we'll sell it for 
you. If it isn’t, we'll tell you why, and offer to show you by 
detailed instruction how to make it salable. 


WE HANDLE ALL TYPES OF CREATIVE WRITING 
WE RETURN FREE, IN STURDY PACKAGING ...! 


REVISIONS and GHOST WRITING are professional, skillful, 
making your stories come alive. We say what you want said, in 
the dramatic way you want it stated. We can prove it by pub- 
lished examples. A typed script is furnished on bond paper, with 
two carbons. 


You'll be eager to own the book MODERN WRITERS. Frank 
Scully said in Variety, “Every writer should have a copy on his 
desk.” MODERN WRITERS sold all over the world for $5.00. 
You can get it NOW for $1.50—or FREE, by submitting a book 
or play. 

Our TALENT QUIZ searches out your writing “know-how”. 
It’s 50¢, or FREE, when you submit a short ms. 


CONSULTATIONS available by appointment. 
Phone RE 1-6780 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Short-short story | $25.00—Barbara Spaulding 
Short story $50.00—Phyllis Brooks Bennett 
Novel $100.00—W. R. Sproule 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agency & Counselor 











1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, California | 























by Gene Plotnick 


(New York Correspondent) 


A meeting held in New York might change 
the future of TV writers 


MEETING WAS HELD in New York re- 

cently that should be a source of hope 
for all TV writers. Called together by Mort 
Abrahams, Executive Producer of NBC’s 
“Producers’ Showcase,” a group of well- 
known producers, writers and literary agents 
spent the evening discussing the creative 
problems of TV writers and what, if any- 
thing, they could do about them. Out of 
this came three tentative proposals: (1) For 
the beginner, stuck between his last writing 
class and his first sale, an advanced school 
where he would practice under the strict 
tutelage of successful professionals. (2) For 
the professional, craving a public hearing 
of material, ideas, forms, and formats not 
commercially acceptable, a non-commercial 
program, for which the major measure of 
acceptance would be originality. (3) For 
all television writers frustrated by the in- 
sistent requirements and taboos of sponsors 
and their agencies, a well-publicized dec- 
laration of principles that would uphold 
the right of the creative writer to write as 
and what he pleases. 

It’s too early to predict what results this 
group may achieve. Idealistic efforts of this 
kind often die of administrative malnutri- 
tion before they get very far. This par- 
ticular group had difficulties even calling 
its second meeting together. 
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Who Was There 

But it bears watching. The group includes 
producer Worthington Miner, the Theate: 
Guild’s Lawrence Langner, writer Paddy 
Chayefsky, David Davidson, and agent 
Blanche Gaines, all people of prestige in 
New York TV production. About 30 per- 
sons in all attended that first meeting in 
the still shuttered Tavern on the Green in 
New York as the winter drew to a close. 
Their seriousness, determination, and en- 
thusiasm were at a high pitch. Adding to 
their prestige was the expected blessing of 
the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences, givers of the “Emmy” awards. 

The proposed school, as described at that 
exploratory meeting, would be only for 
students who had completed accredited 
writing courses. It would be tough to get 
into and tougher to get through. 

It came up when one of the agents at 
the meeting quietly mentioned that she had 
to waste so much time teaching her younge 
writers the most elementary techniques 
The suggestion was at first decried: a 
school, they said, was not going to make 
writers more creative. 

But Langner reminded them of the bene- 
ficial influence that the George Pierce Baker 
school had had on the theater. “You can 
teach a writer almost everything about 
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Truths That Have Reen 
Denied JF truggling Humanity 


| pees every word that has left the lips of bishops or states- 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld. 
For every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
hundred more have been suppressed—damned to oblivion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
and happiness? Realize that much that can make your life 
more understandable and livable has been left unexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
now by private discourses, are revealed those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from those who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 


THIS free BOOK OF EXPLANATION 


Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of 
learning, tell you about these amazing truths, and explain 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- 
ligious organization) invite you to send today for your Free 
copy of ‘“‘The Mastery of Life” with its startling tale of self 
help. Use the coupon opposite or address: Scribe B.Y.M. 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








Scribe B.Y.M. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
Please send me your FREE Book. I am sin- 
cerely interested in learning how I may re- 
ceive these long-concealed facts of life. 
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writing except the one most important 
thing: life,” he said. 

Chayefsky chimed in his agreement. “A 
school, an honest-to-goodness school,” he 
said, “can do a lot of good. That’s what I 
needed when I was breaking into TV. 
There are things a new writer can be shown 
in such a school that would let him de- 
velop much more quickly than he can by 
the undirected trials of free lancing. You 
use two scenes where the same develop- 
ment could have been accomplished better 
in one scene. You introduced an unneces- 
sary character there. The emotional tone 
of this scene is not clear. These things you 
can teach in a school,” he asserted. 

To gain admittance to this school, a 
student would have to be recommended by 
the teacher of a university writing course. 
The term would be 13 weeks, during which 
the student would be required to write one 
half-hour script each week. 

The tutors would all be working, profes- 
sional TV writers. If there were such a 
school, Chayefsky declared, he would volun- 
teer his own services, adding that he was 
aware enough of his responsibility to his 
craft to do that. 

The discussion of -the school came to- 
ward the end of the meeting. At first they 
shrugged off the special problems of the 
beginner, which, according to Abrahams, 
were usually exaggerated. He said he was 
a little tired of hearing that the beginner 
can’t get a reading. He himself spent hours 
every week reading unsolicited scripts, and 
he knows many other producers who do 
the same. They are all eagerly searching 
for new writers. “But the pages of corn 
we have to plow through are horrifying,” 
he quipped. 


Don’t Fence Them In 

Much of the discussion was devoted to 
the experienced writers who can’t get an 
airing today—unless they’re willing to bend 
with the trend. The writers of the old 
“Philco Television Playhouse” are not wel- 
come anymore. Sponsors of dramatic pro- 
grams now want melodrama, with a stand- 
ard type of impact. They are suspicious 
of new forms and of controversial ideas. 
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“There doesn’t seem to be any show on 
TV today, on which a writer can try out 
his new ideas,” Chayefsky said. “A good 
writer always wants to do something dif- 
ferent. I’d like to write a comedy—I started 
out as a comedy writer. I’d like to try a 
Biblical story. I’d like to write a play about 
aman with a Don Juan complex, or about 
a nymphomaniac.” There was no place he 
could get an airing of such material. 


It was Langner who suggested the forma- 
tion of a workshop to get new and original 
plays before an audience. David Davidson 
suggested they try to get time on an in- 
dependent New York station to present the 
workshop productions. There they would 
be free of pressure from regional audiences 
or national advertisers. Langner suggested 
they call the show “Controversy.” 


Too Much Timidity 


The idea of a workshop met with some 
opposition. Workshops never have turned 
up any enduring innovations, said one. A 
local station didn’t have the talent or 
facilities to give these scripts a fair showing, 
said another. It’s the responsibility of the 
networks, said another. “It fails to solve 
the central problem of the working, crea- 
tive writer,’ said Worthington Miner. 
“With the barrage of Washington investiga- 
tions, and the rising cost of the medium, 
we are now getting increasingly timid net- 
works and increasingly bold sponsors. “This,” 
he said, “theatens to reduce the writer to 
the same anonymity and lack of authority 
he had in radio and the movies.” Miner 
declared that the only way the writer can 
keep from having his work cast with talent 
he doesn’t like, and produced in a mannet 
he deplored, was for a group like this to 
draw up standards that would be so clear 
and so well publicized as to protect the 
authority of the writer. 


Before adjourning near midnight that 
night, the group nominated a committee 
of 16 to explore the problems further and 
recommend specific action. Some of the 
others nominated were Reginald Rose, 
David Swift, Rod Serling, Marlo Lewis, 
and Nat Hiken. 
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Now... 


The valuable 40-page booklet, Publishing Your Book 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing; 
it tells you the latest trends in the book industry 
and shows how we offer the latest and best sub- 
sidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s 
publicity, sales, editorial, art and order depart- 
ments. You get to know us and how we produce 
quality, award-winning books in our own complete 
publishing plant, and how we produce results 
through new and modern publishing improvements 
like: 

NEW! Foreign Representative: John Calder, Pub- 
lishers of London, with 17 associates throughout the 
world, joins Comet forces to provide additional 
international services for Comet Authors. 


COMET’S TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Reflection Books: Designed to fill the needs of non-fiction 
writers, this university-level category provides a distinc- 


You ean receive FREE 


Your Book Deserves The Comet Imprint 





COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 
MILWAUKEE -' cs 
My Pupils And I 
LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 
ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 
HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN? 
It’s Startling 








tive new Comet imprint for the scholar. 


Bookland Juveniles: 


of the big, 
Comet. 





COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 


“We would be very happy to re- 
view White-Angel Kitty (Katherine 
Lounsbury ) on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interview- 
ing Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information 
concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy © hay 
him concerning Mig he 
Amazing Mr. Mocker.” boar 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 
arrange for a guest radio appear- 
jance by this local writer.” KPOA 











This is Comet’s new juvenile de- 
partment for authors of children’s books. 
booming children’s book market now—with 


+ 


ey 


ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 

ROCHESTER — UNION: 
Country Echoe 

PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 


Thorns of Defense is under option to a Hollywood actor and producer; 
minimum income to author would be $4500. 

The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow were $1100 before 
publication. 

One million readers read about’ Unconventional Prayers in the Bell 
Syndicated Column. 

Sara Mason sold more than 1250 copies within the first month after 
publication. 

A Braille translation has been made of Immigrants All—Americans 
All . . . Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through the Catho- 
lic Book Inventory Record . . . The Constant Rebel has been accepted 
by H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog Series school and library buying 
guide . . Dozens of reviews and feature stories were obtained on 
Inside the State Department in the first few weeks after publication. 


YOUR MOVE! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


COMET PRESS BOOKS DEPT. 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
FREE copy of Publishing Your Book. 


NAME 


Take advantage 
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ADDRESS 














Their progress, if any, will be reported 
on these pages. 


News of Shows and Writers 
Bill Manhoff is the writer on “The Real 


McCoys,” new situation comedy starring 
Walter Brennan, due to make its debut in 
the fall on ABC-TV. Produced by Brennan’s 
own company and Marterto Productions, 
the series is directed by Sheldon Leonard 
and produced by Irving and Norman Pin- 
cus. . . . Phil Davis is the chief writer on a 
new comedy-mystery series Jack Chertok is 
producing for NBC-TV. The title of the 
show is “The Reluctant Eye,” and the lead- 
ing character is a whisp of a private eye 
named Sylvan Van Brunt III. . . . Russell 
Hughes, who wrote many of the scripts for 
Alan Ladd’s old radio show, “Box 13,” will 
write the TV version for Ladd’s Jaguar 
Productions. Ladd will probably not appear 
himself in the TV film show. 


Stuart Jerome has sold an_ original, 
“Money from Home,” to Screen Gems for 
its upcoming “Johnny Nighthawk” film 
series, which will probably go into syndica- 
tion sales later this year and debut in 
January. The show, about a barnstorming 
pilot, will star Scott Brady. 

* + * 


CBS was the third network to sign a 
contract with Writers Guild of America 
East, covering the job of staff desk assistant 
in its news department. Like NBC’s con- 
tract signed one year ago, CBS is providing 
for on-the-job training, but on a less for- 
mal basis. The contract, retroactive to 
March 1, sets minimums of $52 per week 
up to $65 after two years. 


* * * 


“Captain David.Grief,” the Jack London 
sea adventure series produced and syndi- 
cated by Guild Films, moved location 
work to the Caribbean at the end of March. 
Six episodes were to be shot off Cuba, after 
which the crew is expected to move to 
Mexico. 

The scripts to be filmed in Cuba are 
“Eye of the Octopus,” by Peter O’Crotty; 
“Devils of Fuatino,” by M. C. Brock; “King 
of the Sea,” by Peg and Walter McGraw; 
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“Idols of Rapa-Nui,” by Howard Phillops; 
“Shanghaied,” by Abby Mann and Herbert 
Leder, and “Devil’s Handmaiden,” by Ken- 
neth MacKenzie and Sid Ellis. 


Market Tips 


True Story (NBC) takes its name, and 
its theme, from the pulp magazine, but it 
is buying originals on the free-lance market. 
This live, half-hour TV show represents an 
attempt to get more adults to watch NBC 
during daylight Saturday. It made its de- 
but March 16, Noon-12:30 p.m., sponsored 
by Sterling Drug. 

The format calls for adventure and mis- 
adventure, crime, and intrigue in the lives 
of ordinary people. It opens with a teaser 
and is carried through the commercials 
by Kathi Norris, as hostess-narrator, inter- 
viewing the person to whom the adventure 
supposedly happened. 

Send scripts to the packager, Stark-Lay- 
ton Productions, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York. Scripts are being read by Wilbur 
Stark, Jerry Layton, and Caro Jones. 


The TV networks’ fall schedules were 
still tentative as this issue went to press. 
The outlook is that even more new shows 
will debut this fall than last year. And 
a number of old favorites, including some 
first-rate free-lance markets, will be knocked 
off the schedule. 


Here is one new anthology definitely 
booked for a fall start. “Crisis,” NBC-TV, 
Monday, 10-11 p. m. beginning September 
9. This should not be confused with other 
properties with this title that have been on 
the program market in the past year. This 
one is an hour-long suspense melodrama, 
in the Alfred Hitchcock style. It’s strictly 
class. Top stars will appear in each one. 
Ten of them are due to be produced on 
film by Hitchcock himself. Another ten 
will be filmed by Revue Productions under 
different producers. And 22 installments 
will originate live from New York. They 
will also be produced by Revue and in 
color. This would be a tough market for 
unknowns. Submit only through recognized 
agents. Anthony Boucher is script consult- 











WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 





will never make you one 


WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 


’ 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors, 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. New work is sent out to you only as you complete what 
you have in hand. You may consult freely by mail and you have 
the privilege of using the Manuscript Sales Service without addi- 
tional charge. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students who 
possess some natural writing ability. Obviously unqualified students 
will not be continued in the training. 

THe current catalog, together with a free booklet listing successful 
graduates, will be sent on request. There is no obligation, of course. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





The MAGAZINE 





50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 








Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 86-M 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 


tion about the Magazine Institute to: 
INSTITUTE : 

Street Address 
City or Town 


(All inquiries 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ 


¥. 


Please send your free catalog and other informa- 

















NEWER AND BETTER METHODS! 
A NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY SYSTEM OF 
TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING! 


“STORY WRITING SIMPLIFIED" 
By 
ERIC HEATH 
Associate Editor, HELEN GWYTHER 


Our unique “Question and Answer 
Method” brings the class-room right 
into your own home! Personal, indi- 
vidual guidance! We actually show you 
how to create plots and develop out- 
standing story material! 

OUR HOME STUDY COURSE OFFERS ALL 
THE FUNDAMENTALS REQUIRED FOR WRIT- 
ING SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, AND OTHER 
FORMS OF FICTION MATERIAL. 
Examples of comments from students: 
“I have accomplished more in a few 
weeks than in one whole semester at the 
university!” .. . “Just sold a story to 
Saturday Evening Post. I attribute my 
success to your lessons on story creation.” 


LET US TELL YOU OF OUR PLAN THAT OFFERS 
. . « AN OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE TUITION! 





GWYTHER STUDIOS, Fallbrook, California: 


Please mail free brochure 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 











TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 




















TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 


WE NEED new writers to fill increasin 
demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 





Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 














ant. The program is under the general 
supervision of S. Mark Smith, MCA-TV, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Meanwhile, a few new series have gone 
into production in England, either definite 
or possible for syndication. They are poten- 
tial markets through New York. 

Sapphire Films, producer of “Robin 
Hood,” is shooting two new swashbucklers. 
“Stand and Deliver,” about the Bow Street 
Regular, which was organized to fight the 
highwaymen, is set in Hogarthian England. 
The hero is James MacDonald, a gay 
young blade and bon vivant played by 
Louis Hayward. “Marco the Magnificent” 
is set in Renaissance Italy, the days of the 
Medici and Borgias. The hero is Marco 
del Monte, painter and swordsman, played 
by Ermund Purdom. Sapphire has closed 
its New York office at 420 Madison Ave. 
But Peggy Phillips continues to serve as 
U.S. script buyer. She can be reached via 
Sapphire’s distributor, Official Film, 25 
West 45th Street. 


Ziv Television Programs is shooting “The 
New Adventures of Martin Kane” at the 
ABPC Studios in Elstree near London. The 
lead character is the same, and again played 
by William Gargan. But the show is con- 
siderably different from the live series that 
ran on NBC-TV for United States Tobacco 
years ago. Kane now spends all his time 
in the capitals of Europe. His clients are 
all Americans, either tourists or business 
interests. Kane usually calls in the local law 
enforcement agencies to work with him on 
his cases. The format calls for fast moving, 
punchy action, chases with a good share 
of location shooting. George Callahan is 
the script editor. He is in England most of 
the time, but can be reached via Ziv’s New 
York office at 488 Madison Avenue. 


Screen Gems has decided to put 26 epi- 
sodes of “Ivanhoe” into production in Eng- 
land, with Roger Moore starring. All as- 
signments were not firmly set at press time. 
But Milton Pickman is production execu- 
tive on the show, and Screen Gems’ New 
York office is at 711 Fifth Avenue. 































Want To Be Published Before 
Christmas - and Win a Prize? 


Enter Your Manuscript in 
Our $1600 Best Book Contest! 


Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in your name. In 
addition to the cash award, winners receive 40% royalty and 
90% of all subsidiary rights. We are subsidy publishers. 
Our annual Best Book Contest offers you the wonderful opportunity 
to have YOUR book nationally advertised, publicized, reviewed and 
displayed during the biggest book-buying season of the year 
and to present it as a Christmas gift. But it takes several months to 
produce a fine book. So write for the simple Contest rules, or send 
us your manuscript, TODAY! Our editors will submit a full free report 
on its merits, possibilities and costs in one week. No obligation. 





SETH RICHARDS, Publisher COMPARE ROYALTIES! 
If, you have a good selling bess ~~ am 
PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES Save civeody’ cormed $0000 paid oat on tallous: 


$9,200 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 


National Advertising For Every Book. $1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 
Review Coverage Across The Country. $2,600 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$850 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights for 
Nation-wide Publicity. HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 
$2,500 to pate paenal for STRAIGHT, PLACE and 


SHOWDOW 
$6,350 to pos Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW and 
SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO. 


Individual Design For Book Distinction. 


Early Publication . . . Early Promotion. $3 400 ae Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE REAL- 
‘i . . . also, British rights sol 
Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. a 500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
e t Vv —_ 
75 Author's Copies Included. ed =. Jankus end Malloy for VENEZUELA. 











FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 





Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 
. how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread .. how 
to protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1,001 


other suggestions for beginners and professionals. Send for 
your FREE COPY together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W6 New York 3, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Waiter’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, wom ae writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, =. and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must reach 
us by June 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











CHARACTER TRAITS — Positive and negative. 
Makes your story write itself. Complete list of 
Character Traits $1.00. Write today to Posti Office 
Box 14, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


AM INTERESTED in doing research on Mind 
and Growth. Write for my Four Principles as an 
introduction. Agents are welcome, to develope 
this theme. David Stensvad, 2536 Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


HOW TO GET WORK addressing Envelopes, Post- 
ecards from mailing lists at home. $150 monthly 
possible. Detailed instructions 25c. Publisher 
Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Pa. 


EARN $500—April, May, June. Master’s Garden 
Book shows How Thousands sold, satisfaction 
guaranteed. $2.00 postpaid. Circulars free. Cutler 
Publishers, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Pa. 


WRITERS, Books, Courses, Close Out. 
Bird Signs, Carrollton, Llinois. 


List Free. 


DECISIVE DATES, six issues FREE with How to 
Write Fillers and Short Features. $2.00. WORLD- 
WIDE, 3922A Green, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


REMAIL your letters from The Great Northwest. 
25 cents. To PAT, P.O. Box 269, Phoenix, Oregon. 

LEARN GAGWRITING. Interesting particulars, 
30c. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


POETS, Special Offer, A beautiful Deluxe Book 
Your own Poems, Heavy Simulated Leather, Gold 
Imprinted Covers, for less than Five Dollars. For 
information, write Trinity Press, P. O. Box 
683 W. Hollywood 28, California. 


ORIENTAL GIFTS $2 TO $5, state age, sex. Letter 
remailed from Hong Kong 25c, air 50c; Color 
Postcard type-written message 50c air. Question 
expertly answered 30c. P. O. Box 5350, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, Far East. 


SENSATIONAL SATISFACTION, simple secret of 
famous artists in reproducing oil paintings, any 
size or subject. Capule Course complete. Only 
$3.95 Postpaid. ‘‘Hilda of Hollywood,”’ P. O. Box 
277, Montrose, California. 


SPECIAL. Save $16 on language records. Courses 
are: French, Spanish, Italian, German. Complete 
course on four 10” LP records with dictionary, 
manual. Now only $15.49. R. Forman, 210 Burr 
Oak, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE MARKET LIST with 
editorial requirements. Carefully researched. 

$1.00. Lavender, 51 East 74th Street, New York 

21, New York. 
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KNOW THY NEIGHBOR, lover, friends, children 
= yourself, or anyone you need to sure 
ut. Nature, talents, temperament, honesty, or 
p= eet astonishingly revealed. GRAPHO 
ANALYSIS is a proven, scientific method of char- 
acter analysis. For analysis by member of IN- 
TERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, 
send 2 pages (if ye ink-written handwrit- 
ing and $3.00 to VIVIAN FELMAN, 1014 Kenneth 
Place, Seaside, Calif. 


QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: Write short 
items. 300 filler markets described—75c. Ben Gee, 
Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


EXPERT SOCIAL ORGANIZATION ADVICE— 
Organizer since 1910. Any subject, problem. Organ- 
izing, Publicity, instructed. Constitutions, Rituals, 
etc. written to order. Reasonable rates. Join new 
organizations needing organizers, gain new 
friends, stories, ideas, vision. Send background 
ory Jeff Heim, 6162 Oak Crest, Los Angeles 42, 

ali 


Sunday 
opportunities airmailed 
25 South St., New.York City 4. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


HELP WANTED Los Angeles Classifields 50c. 
Letters remailed 10c. Crawfords, P. O. Box 331, 
Riverside, Calif. 


LETTERS REMAILED 20c. 
thousand 
Fazekas, 


classifieds 
-00. Ervin 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker ——s. Pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 


Gardiner 1, N. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS in 21 better Florida news- 
papers—16 dailies, 5 weeklies—$6.00. (Magazine 
Section.) Proof furnished. Pennebaker Adv., 
Kerrville, Texas. 


500 CARTOON MARKETS $1.98. 100 typed markets 
79c. Ed Bristol, 3707-A N. ist, Milwaukee, Wis 


BIG PROFITS importing foreign products. Stock, 
capital unnecessary. Free details. ——_ import- 
~ eens, 50c. James Vaughan, Gulfport 7-D, 

orida. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN RAILROAD 
was at Honesdale, Pa. First locomotive’s initial 
trip interestingly told in booklet, 25 cents; 
stamps accepted. E. B. Callaway, Honesdale, Pa. 


CHIEF SYLWOOD O’TOOLE (Cherokee Tribe) is 
lonely. Invites correspondence from prospective 
buyers of Save Your Eyes, at 25c. Learn how 
Chief hypnotizes with eye exercises! Dynamite! 
Esoteric! Box 276, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS BY POST-HYPNOTIC SUGGES- 
TION. Control your work urge—avoid writing 
slumps. Free your creative power. Master abso- 
lute concentration. Hypnotic inductions with 
post-hypnotic cue for mastery of self-hypnosis on 
recorded magnetic tape, $3.75 IPS. $10. Stuart 
Tapes, 100 South Norfolk Street, San Mateo, 
California. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Biois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


TRI-COLOR PRESS CARD, $1.00. Most impressive 
ecard on the market. Wholesale House of Amer- 
ica, 210 Fifth Ave., New York City 10. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 619- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska 


FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


60% DEAL. Come ona my house pole 
story. Butler, 396 Morris, Albany, N. 


write big 





POETRY WANTED by new publication. Tone Re- 
cording, 318 South Saratoga, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WANTED — fiction-writer, young, ambitious, to 
share camp life and U.S. travel, fishing, hunt- 
ing, writing for living with fellow-writer who 
has office typewriter, car, travellers’ checks, 
camping equipment, expert steno and typing 
skills and writing talent; exchange references; 
race-religion, no question. Write fully—John 
Poulos, 83 Fulton Street, Weehawken, N. J. 


TODAY’S JAPAN — Famous authors present cul- 
tural, ae. Rae: perspectives. Every- 
thing about Ja Twelve issues $5.00. Money 
combats TB. oe Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Number 2, l-chome, Misakicho Kanda, Chi- 
yoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 





Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop — Camp for the Creative Arts 
JUNE 30 — AUGUST 10 
All fields of Creative Writing 
PHOTOGRAPHY e@ PAINTING © HANDICRAFTS 
Class and individual instruction. Rustic cabins on the 
slope of Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet W, write: 


Director, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, North Carolina 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 


"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond, carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 
1000 words—extra first page plus return 
postage. 


25% OF ALL MY ROYALTY rights to finance pub- 
lication of my MS., First Atomic Space-Ship. 
Holding subsidy contracts. Jones, 810 W. Chest- 
nut, Bloomington, Illinois. 





TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS. Learn them. Use 
them. Write like Professionals. Professional 
Tricks, 75c. Learn to Criticize your own stories, 
very way experts do. Find faults, correct them, 
sell. Self Critic $1. Will teach you plenty. Both, 
$1.50. Save 25c. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


BEGINNING WRITERS. Learn why stories sell. 
Then start selling. Particulars, Todd, 6092 Ped- 
ley, Riverside, Calif. 


FLORENCE WAYNE 
51 Cosgrove St. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 146-D 





START PROFITABLE SMALL BUSINESS. Read, 
what others have done; it will stir your imagina- 
tion. Experience is not essential. Literature free! 
Reader’s Service Department. Stuart Printing 
Service, Box 115W-4, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MOTION PICTURE SCRIPT—<Actual shooting 
scripts for sale. Complete, clean. Limited num- 
ber. $5.00 each. Box 782, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY in mail order. Folio 35c. Wilson, 
P. O. Box 104, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS, will work with. 
Write: Bill Robinson—photography, 1042 Cove 
Road, Stamford, Conn. 


Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 





New Ulm, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


“With the care | would give my own" 
Free carbon copy. Minor corrections if desired. 50c per 
1000 words. Please enclose return postage. Any excess 


refunded. 
MRS. FLORENCE HAMM 
Rising Sun, Maryland 





GET “TONS” OF MAII—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-making 
ideas, catalogs, samples, magazines, etc., worth 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAILO- 
RAMA, Box 476-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS answered for your stories 
— articles, $1. Specific questions — answers and 
references. R. J. Landry, Box 164, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in walling fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. will 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. or, 


Route 2 





OUR GHOST 


: (1) write your story entirely for you from your plot; 
(2) rewrite your script, correcting the things that may 
cone be keeping it from selling; or (3) work with you and help 
ORIGINAL POEMS, lettered, art decorated, you write it yourself, catching your errors as you make 
framed. Birthdays, etc. $9.50. Robert Heiberg, them. 
1058 Harmony Court, Hayward, California. 


RECEIVE CASH for boxtops, labels, wrappers, 
coupons! Write, Boxtops, WD-983-E. Main, Co- 
lumbus 5, Ohio. 


Reading Fee for Evaluation, $1 per script 
A Complete Plot for you from your Plot Idea, $2 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





HELP YOURSELF to money with Home Business WIN PRIZES! 
Digest, the magazine that shows you how to 
start a home business of your own. $1.50 for CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
one year. Special: 2 years for $2.00. (Sample ae. let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ty 2 25c). Mare Rene, 37-12 114th Street, Corona sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
68, N. Y. one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 
LEARN HOW to read character from the face, 
send for information. $1.50. Address R. Hart, 1334 Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


























EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 


needed. Shows how to — Le age juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. C . 180 — 
also month of help to isoo aie of fillers if you order 

Other fiction courses and help available. Return this a and 
$1 today to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California 


VOICE WRITER 


You Tape it—l'll Type It 


—Stories—Articles— 
(transcribed from tapes only) 


LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y 











1650 Broadway 





STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No read- 
ing fee. Need a plot? Send me characters and situation 
and I'll send you salable plot. $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 


ZEIGER HAY WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
1223 W. Kirk, San Antonio, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, prompt, 60c per thousand with spelling 

and other minor corrections. Bond paper, free 

carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 
ANN M. GARLEB 

6773 Mary Avenue East St. Louis, Illinois 
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¢ , 
¢ WHO OWNS THE BOOKS > 
> YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 3 
7 Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! Send ( 
( for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 2 
2 service featuring author-ownership. (All copies printed and > 
) bound; copies and rights belong to you. § 
) WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 5 
2 313 Presse — Street New York bee N.Y. § 














MUSIC SHEETS SERVICE 


One hundred one-paged lead sheets made of 
six dollars. Additional copies furnished very 
reasonable. 
Professional music sheets made very reasonable 
Send check or Money Order to 
Howard Olenik, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$150 


Per 1,000 Words 
—Pius Return 
Postage 


Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
logue, writing style, etc., included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 








P.O. Box 436-D St. Lowis 3, Mo. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 


MAKE MONEY Clipping newspaper items for pub- 
lishers. Write, Newscraft, WD-983-E. Main, Co- 
lumbus 5, Ohio. 


NEW FABULOUS BUSINESS! Get into Tape Re- 
cording for profit, pleasure. New uncrowded field. 
Record weddings, sports events, parties, make 
radio commercials, sound-on-sound multiple re- 
cordings, on-the-spot coverage, stereophonic re- 
cordings, etc. Entire country wide open! A 
glamorous business where fun pays off big! 
Hundreds of money-making ways! Proven a 
free! Dixieland Publishers, Asheboro 20, N. 





FREE—One handwriting analysis per family until 
July 15th. Mail handwriting specimen, stamped, 
addressed envelope. Box Number 0-1. 


UP TO $10.000 a day from each newspaper. Self 
syndicate your own writings or cartoons. See 
our complete advertisement same location in 
previous or next issues. American Features Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 232, 1990 Como ‘Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 





WEEKLY INCOME for camera owners. 
hobby pay. 
B. Snow, 


Make your 
Complete valuable instructions $1.00. 
500 North Glenoaks, Burbank, Calif. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


CARTOON GAGS for sale—Selling gagwriter. Ed 
Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY! Address and mail new self-selling 
catlog. Big Profits! No stock to carry. Free de- 
tails. Damm Company, Inc., 48-14 39th Street, 
L. t, City 6, XN. ¥. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


Send for particu- 








GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 44, 
Will Lozier. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


in all New York 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer's 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 





BOOK AND MAGAZINE BINDING—Prompt serv- 
ice, reasonable rates. Parnassus Bookbinding, 
Nokomis, Florida. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL FICTION? Will answer medico- 
psychological questions concerning your fictional 
characters. $3 per question. Terms for extended 
research on request. RELM, Box 661, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 





MONEY-MAKING FOLIOS—Tell you how to make 
an extra weekly income. Details free. Elvet 
Bloomfield, Box 24, Station A, St. Joseph, Mo. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropica! 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 














FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
50c. Marjorie Davidson, 


capitalization, Lecey- 7 


ville, Penna. 





WHAT IS YOUR ‘‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 




















BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fity thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


THEY Hand him $100! Free plan ‘Secret Journal 
Hidden Dollars.’’ Work home! Publica, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 





SHUT-INS, PARAPLEGICS, HANDICAPPED— 
Writing articles on your Pee. occupations, 
particularly writing, and hobbies. Send sugges- 
tions to P. O. Box 429, Eatontown, N. J. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR —All dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21"x28”", $1. Thomas Car- 
ruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 





SMART WRITERS NOW USE SELF-HYPNOSIS 
to improve their creative ability! Free Informa- 
tion! Drawer WD5-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 





ad, this magazine, page 54. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 
POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 


PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 





AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-5), Ocean Park, Calif. 





500 PERSONALIZED Address Labels, $1.00; 50 
Personalized Parcel Post Labels, $1.00. ame- 
craft, Box 13-W, Arlington 74, Mass. 





WEST AFRICA RESEARCH for Authors, Publish- 


ers, Manufacturers, Advertising Agencies. Send 
$2.00 for Airmail reply: P. Alegbe, Nuera 
Business Service, (Registered), Postbag 2040, 


Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. Airmailed remails 
three for $2.00. 

WHAT TO NAME YOUR FICTION CHARAC- 
TERS? Get our 2000 first names for male and 
female. Send $1 to: Haidee Melrose, 872 So. 3rd 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE, New markets, tips, cartoon and 
gagwriting instruction. 164 issues have been 
printed. Issued twice a month. 4 issues for $2.00, 
12 issues, $4.00. 24 issues $7.50. Send for trial 
copy. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS—A Guide To Its Wonders— 
Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King reveals 
his unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL of 
SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of concen- 
tration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, emo- 
tions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 
whereby proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2.00—de- 
lighted or refund! Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-W, N. J. 


FRENCH QUARTERS, New Orleans and Louisiana. 
Information, interviews, photos, ete. Albert Le- 
vitt, 2502 Pine St., New Orleans 25, La. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Hasbrouck Heights. 
25c. Wilson, P. O. Box, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








RELAX. Free your mind for the work at hand. 
Positive Self-improvement. Use Relax-O-Card. To 
relax is a blessing which improves your health. 
$1. Research; Route One, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


WRITERS: Professionals; Beginners. Correspond- 
ence Exchange. Reply stamp requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Neatly, Accurately 
60c per 1,000 words with minor corrections. 
Book lengths 55c per 1,000 words. Free car- 
bon. Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 


DORRIS V. FRACE 
1110 E. Warwick Road Warwick, Virginia 











PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Beverly Hills, California 








Box 224 


ora" SONGWRITERS 


‘100: 








@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del Mor, Degt. R. 
Hollywood 28, . 








WRITERS, CUT DOWN YOUR REJECTIONS 


with the Adele Bailey individual method, Socratic form of instruction in ten lessons, 
($39.00 for entire course of ten lessons or $5.00 per lesson) 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 39 OCEAN STREET 


check please enclose a sample of your work. 
your story and book sales. 


ADELE BAILEY 





which includes criticism. With your 
Let’s increase 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, ms 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 














. Jn-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City State 
SD orn. x au ae 8v Angee Act 06 CAD eee O REC ED Ree es 


Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 














Western Markets 
(Continued from page 25 


an inherent part of the growth of this country— 
hence an integral and vital part of the story of 
the West. 


“We also feel that no other form of genre 
writing has made such giant steps forward as 
the Western and—particularly for our 35c list— 
we're concentrating on books that will prove 
something about the West, without sacrificing 
any of the inherent excitment of this category. 


“A good example of the above would be our 
GUNS OF HELL VALLEY, by John Prescott, which 
won the top spot for paperbacks in a national 
poll of newspaper critics early this year. It would 
be difficult to single out others—we expect most 
of our Westerns to go to two printings or more 
and some have gone to four. 


“Wordages run about 50-60,000 for our 25 
list and 70-80,000 for the 35-centers. Our ad- 
vances against royalties have ranged from $1,200 
on the former to $2,500 on the latter. We prefer 
to read a complete manuscript, though with rec- 
ognized authors we are glad to see opening chap- 
ters and outlines. 


“Current market note: Right now we're rathe! 
bought up, but except to resume an active hunt 
for manuscripts towards fall.” 


Lion Library Editions—Lion Books, 655 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Walter J. Fultz. 
Editor, is buying Western novels. He is interested 
in strong characterization, in order to give a 
measure of depth, thus removing ms. from run- 
of-mill western novel. He suggests ms. writers read 
George C. Appell, Steve Frazee, C. William Harri- 
son. No taboos as such, but any use of (1) Indians 
(2) cavalry, (3) things Mexican, should be kept 
to a minimum. Lengths run 55,000-75,000. 


“On westerns there are so many determining 
factors, variables, that I can’t give a clear notion 
in dollars and cents. Send scripts to Harry Widmer 
at above address.” 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the bagtoning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Popular Library Inc., 10 East 40th Street New 
York 16, N. Y. Charles N. Heckelmann says: 
“We are always in the market for western 
books. We have been unusually successful with 
western novels down through the years and they 


continue to remain popular with American 
readers. 

“We are not interested in any particular type 
of western. The market is wide open insofar as 
types of westerns are concerned. That is to say 
that we consider rangeland stories, mining stories, 
river boat stories, Cavalry and Indian stories and 
other types of historical westerns. 

“Among the major changes which have oc- 
curred in recent years is the growing emphasis on 
better writing, deeper and more penetrating 
characterization and a stronger psychological 
definition of charaters in their relation to the 
events that occur around them. In addition, there 
seems to be a growing tendency toward the his- 
torical type western although the rangeland and 
cow country western still remains a strong bet. 

“Among the authors POPULAR LIBRARY has 
published there are several whom new and bud- 
ding writers would be well advised to read and 
study. They are Luke Short, Ernest Haycox, 
Thomas Thompson, Hal G. Evarts, Todhunter 
Ballard and Will C. Brown. 

If there are any ‘taboos as far as POPULAR 
LIBRARY is concerned, it’s that we are not in the 
market for the heavily romantic western. We 
want good adult western fiction with the em- 


A 3-POINT SUMMER PLAN FOR YOU 


Use long summer days and vacation time creatively. 
Write, write, write! 


Make the most of vacation experiences and re- 

member to look with new eyes at familiar scenes. 
Raw material for stories and articles is all about you 
—make it yours. 


Get friendly, professional help to make the full- 

est use of your abilities. As experienced editors 
we can help you with fiction and nonfiction in fields as 
varied as juvenile, pulp, radio, newspaper, and re- 
ligious writing. We give your material a thoughtful 
reading and you promptly receive an honest, eonstruc- 
tive editing and evaluation. Our fees fit a summer 
pocket: $1 per thousand words, $15 for a book-length 
manuscript. Write to us today! 





Room 17, 519 W. Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





Attention. Submit 
And Find Out Why. 


489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 


Publication Deserves Your Careful 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Your Manuscript 


New York 17, N. Y. 



























SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











phasis on good solid writing, good and convincing 
plotting and sharp character definition. We are 
also not looking for the very pulpy type of yarn 
on which the emphasis is on action for action’s 
sake and in which the characters act too much 
larger than life. : 

“We buy only novel-length scripts and the pre- 
fered length is from 50,000 to 65,000 words. 
Payment is based on the standard royalty rates 
current in the paperback field and the advance 
against royalties is determined by individual 
agreement with the author or his agent. The 
amount depends upon our appraisal of a manu- 
script’s editorial worth and its sales possibility. 

“In all cases authors should always query us 
first about their stories, submitting either an out- 
line or a brief idea of what the story is about.” 


Goodbye To An Old Pulp Line 


Stadium Publications, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y., has just announced that the 
are folding their five western pulps, Best Western, 
Complete Western Book Magazine, Western Short 
Stories, Western Novel and Short Stories, 2-Gun 
Westerns. Editor Bob Erisman will free lance and 
teach writing. 








Writer’s Market 
Shows You 
Where To Sell 
What You Write 


THE WRITER’S MARKET helps you sell your story, article, book, 
play, filler or poem. The 1957 edition, with 3,000 markets, 
helps you get your manuscript to the right person at the right 
address. (The addition of new markets and death of some old 
ones like Collier's, Bluebook and American have made past 
editions 80% obsolete.) Every word is official because each 
listing is direct from the editor involved. That’s why the Writer’s 


Market is the Bible of the trade. 
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1957 W.M. Means 3,000 Markets For You 































































































CAREERS IN WRITING | JUVENILE WRITING REFERENCE 
Gare i in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 | ae 3 : Book Field.... 3.50 | American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
olsele Berry and Van den Bark 
Characters Make Your Story 4.00 | [Writing | for vay See 3.00 | | Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
woo A 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 | toe Juvenile Fiction 3.50 | Dictionary of Thoughts. . 4.95 
Kearney } tine Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 ; 
How to ss for Money....... oa MARKETS Bem Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 A 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 | Editor and Publisher Syndicate | Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 j 
St. Johns | Section 1.00 Nicholson P, 
ee, Snel Sere 4 haw of Literary Property 5.00 | Phrase Finder 6.95 : 
Jez Vittenberg Practical Handbook of Bett 
111 _* for Writers .. 3.00 | | Weve and How to Sell Your 2.00 ‘English sence renee 1.50 * 
Practical Guide to Writing..... 2.00| writer's Market 1 oa 
Lait A . apid Vocabulary Builder : 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3. 75 | | Mathieu & Alvarez Roget’s Thesaurus 1.90 ‘ 
oe , ns _ 1.00 NOVEL WRITING | Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 S 
Reid 8 ARS - . .,,| Webster’s New World Dictiona 
Craft of Novel W 3.50 _ 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | “T@'0,0° “Novel Writing -90| thumb indexed 6.00 
Writing for the Screen 3. oo} | How to Write a Novel 4.00 Western Words : 3.75 
Beran omro - 
Writing “are Biography .. 1.50 | Need ae the Making ‘ 3.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
wen ara Professional Short Story Writ 4.50 
Writing of Fiction, The 4:50 Technique of the Novel 2.00 Mowery m — 
offman zze 
| Writing to Sell ke, 28 ssoieiitiiteaa | ons ae ee 2.00 
Meredit A RITID 
Your Creative Power ace 9501 sq | Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
a shone | Perera me Week . 3.50 | "ey 2 tl 
7 ARTICLE WRITING | Polneers - Playwriting 2.00 | Write haw Short Short 4.00 Py 
iggli a : 
How to Make $18,000 A Year ie... 1.65 | Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
ree Lance Writing 4.95 | . ; Reid 
Farrar | 7 Writers: Help Yourselves 2.00 
How to Write and Sell vo | paPLOTTING AND REVISION | Writs: Help Yourselves 
ee. 3.50 | on ee as of Fiction 3. | Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
Spare Time Article Writing for How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 | Reid 
oney 3.95 Hamilton | Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Lederer ; a Plots that Sell 3.00 | Campb bell 
oe in Article Writing 3.50 | 36 Fos c.n ng 2.75 tier = By Confession Story 2.75 
ailey fe ollett 
Write for Trade Journals 2.75 | w, olti Ad d Devi 3.75 . 
arrison riting: Advice an evices 3.75 TV AND RADIO 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 Campbell 
re POETRY AND VERSE ——- 5.50 
: . elevision . 
CARTOONING An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 | | How to Write for Television 2.50 
Basic Drawing 4.00 Coblentz Kaufman 
Priscilla Complete Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 | How to Write Jokes 1.00 
How to Create Ga 2.00 | Wood eznick 
Cartoon Consultants | First Principles of Verse 3.00 | | Television Plays 3.75 
| illyer , . 
DETECTIVE WRITING Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 | Tel Cc ae iti 3.50 
| evis . 
Encyclopedia of Criminolo 5.00 | w Wood d Selli . pol niin 
‘lem Criminal Investigation... 4.75 | Writing and Selling Greeting Card Pare me : 
Sodirman & O'Conncll Verse 1.00 | Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95|_ Barr — : Roberts 
Breas Writing "Light Verse 2.75 | | Witting for Television 3.00 
“ee Detective and Mystery | Armour | Seldes 
iction 3.50 | 
B k 
sina WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the follo wing prepai 
THESE BOOKS are selected by the 
editors of WriTER’s DicEsT as 
the most authoritative and help- Payment of $ cocina 
ful for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. § Name 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within tens Address 
days if not thoroughly satisfied. 
City State 


























Learn the Techniques of 


SHORT FICTION 


Editors are paying $15-$1,500 for 
short fiction of 800-2,000 words. 
Perhaps you have some stories in 
mind that would fit these markets 
nicely, but cannot get them on 
paper. The Writer’s Digest Course 
in Short Fiction helps you write 
and sell to these markets. Five 
years of preparation went into the 
writing of this course which takes 
about 4 months to complete and 
costs only $20. Drop us a card 
for complete details. There is no 
obligation and no salesman will 
eall. 


DEPT. S 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


New York Markets 


(Continued from page 43) 





the West, South America, etc. But most 
of the time as wide a coverage as possible is 
sought. Lengths up to 2,500 words, and illus- 
trations with the article are an advantage. 
$50 per article with the photographs. 

The editor is Malcolm McTear Davis. 
the Managing Editor Arthur Edwin Krows 
the Associate Editor Lawrence J. Schechte1 


GRAYSON PUBLISHING CorRP., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16, is a book pub- 
lishing house of which Samuel Schwartz is 
President, and William Pollina Sales Man- 
ager and Editor. 

Their main interest is in non-fiction 
especially humor, but they will conside: 
other categories—serious art, basic drawin: 
photography, juveniles, adventure, biog 
raphy, autobiography. 

Payment is on a regular royalty basis, 
details to be worked out in negotiation. 





For this year, ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY 




















PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘“‘gang run’? method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois 












FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Writer’s 1957 Yearbook | 


1,208 MARKETS for fiction, articles, TV, books, cartoons, gags, etc. 
INSTRUCTION on Short Fiction, TV, Fact-Detective, paperbacks, etc. 
GAG & CARTOON Markets, and detailed instruction on how to sell them. 


A SHORT COURSE in Personality Writing, Tape Interview with Margaret 
Mead, Editorial Seminar and many other features. 





60c at your downtown newsstand or postpaid from: 


WRITER'S YEARBOOK 





MAGAZINE is discontinuing its annual mys- 
tery story contest, after twelve years. This 
is not the establishment of a defienite no- 
contest policy. If fewer good stories com: 
in as a result, the contest will be resumed 


in 1958. 





the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 





P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 






If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
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“T had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. 
Soon I was unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with my sales,” 


Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


writes Hugh G. Jarman, an editor 
of a Canadian magazine. “If I could 
personally meet each prospective 
Palmer student, I know I could con- 
vince him of the value of Palmer 
training.” 




















How to “Make Crime Pay” 


Free Offer Shows How We Can Help You Write 
for This Big-Pay Field 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories; one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. “When the going 
got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But 
with the continued help I am receiving 
from the Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky 
again.” 


: Wins $250 in 
Story Contest 


“What I learned from 

you paid me $250 for a 

story which won in the 

: ’ McFadden Short Story 

a Contest. If I hadn’t had 

F * your course I would never 

have dared to compete in such fast com- 

pany. Thanks a million for your help.” 
-Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Anna, Illinois. 





Graduate Attains 
Broadcasting Success 


“T have five radio shows 
each week, fifteen minutes 
a day, and I write all my 
own scripts. My show is 
called, ‘Captain Old 
Timer Tales,’ KMO, Ta- 
cma. In addition, I have a show on TV 
fi e days each week. Palmer certainly has 
bk lped me. Your radio script writing 
C urse is excellent. In fact, I keep all the 
k-sons handy all the time—sort of a 
P lmer Institute Encyclopedia.”—James 
Ki inburn, Tacoma, Wash. 





You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize 
the consistent popularity of such stories. The larg- 
est, highest-pay magazines publish lots of them. 
Both hard-cover books and pocket books use a high 
percentage of mysteries. As for TV and radio— 
research proves they are tops in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and scripts editors are 
constantly searching for more writers, new writers, 
more good suspense stories—opportunities for you, 
as a writer, to make money writing especially in 
this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the 
very elements in Palmer Fiction Training that have 
helped Palmer students succeed for 30 years. 


Learn From Professional Writers 

Your instructor, an active professional writer himself, 
will show you how to put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. He will show you how to strengthen your weak 
points—capitalize on your strong ones. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself how you may “cash in” 
on your opportunities, we make this generous free offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you can 
“learn by doing,” and typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the work, plus 40-page book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ describing your 
opportunities. (No obligation. No salesman will call.) 

Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-67 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-67 
Please send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explain- 


ing how you help new writers get started and experienced writers 
increase their income. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Address 










The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
F Stories 


City " Zone State ‘ 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 
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YES, | DO HANDLE 
YOUR TYPE OF BOOK 


Y PUBLISHED clients have 
ei written novels, true adven- 
ture, biography, juvenile, 
religious, historical, humor— in fact 
just about everything but poetry. If 


you have written a book length of any 
kind, be assured that I am interested in it. 


All I require is that it contain the makings of a salable 
property, which I can readily determine when I have read it. 
If your book has been rejected, this merely suggests that it 
isn’t salable now. It does not mean that it cannot be made so. 
None of my clients’ writings were salable when I first saw 
them. They sold nevertheless, following my professional 
editing. 

Again, I suggest that you write for my descriptive pamph- 
let entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. Until you have read it 


you will never know exactly what I have to offer or in what 
manner I am qualified to assist you. Send for it today. 





Please accept these few words of gratitude for your professional, yet 
warm and friendly, analysis of my novel. Above all, thank you for the 
life-giving words of encouragement! Your helpful advice inspires me 

with new hope, confidence and courage. 
—Michael A. Nied 
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